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Grant's Greatest Victory 


Dying Man Rebuilds Credit at Sixty-Four 


tree after the Emperor’s death 
had its counterpart in the United 
States. For a century and more our 
weavers of heroic legends fabricated a 
fictitious character that they labeled 
George Washington, a figure of Olym- 
pian austerity combining the virtues of 
a Medizval ascetic and a 19th century 
country parson. Strange to say, the 
youth of America, while they revered 
this sublime effigy, felt singularly little 
love for the man whose genius had liber- 
ated *: ‘> ry and established a new 
na Perhaps it was because the 
tr. -ocrend Mr. Weems, the leader of the 
il-meant conspiracy, to sanctify the 
patriot, idealized the man to the extent 
of dehumanizing him. Washington be- 
came a marble statue, a mythical hero 
like King Arthur, while his true great- 
ness lacked appreciation because the 
human outline grew ever more indis- 
tinct. With a keener understanding of 
history, human nature and relative 
values we now realize that Washington 
was a very gallant gentleman: his vir- 
tues were those esteemed in his own 
18th century, but they were not the 
virtues of the later Victorian age. Al- 
though a theoretical democrat, by birth, 
breeding, traditions and commanding 
social position he was an aristocrat, and 
in the very best sense of that much 
abused word. He lived in an age of 
privilege when class distinctions were 
rigid, and we are apt to forget that 
these distinctions persisted for the first 
half century after the foundation of the 
Republic. In his business affairs, which 
were numerous and successful, he dem- 
onstrated the value of Capacity and 
Character, and, largely through them, 
acquired one of the largest fortunes of 
the new world. 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, on the other 
hand, belonged to a new age, the age of 
industrial revolution and democracy. 
His family sprang from hard working 
agriculturalist stock, thrifty Ohio folk 
undistinguished from their neighbors in 
a small community. The father was a 
tanner, a man of energy and resolution 
who considered hiraself fortunate to be 
able to send his son to West Point, thus 
giving him the prospect of an honorable 


HE Napoleonic legend which 
flourished in France like a bay 


By Drake deKay 


career as an army Officer. Fortunately 
no stultifying tradition has yet devel- 
oped to obscure a fair estimate of his 
capacities and character. It is no secret 
that in the seven lean years between the 
time of his resignation from the Army 
in 1854 and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, burdened by poverty and a grow- 
ing family, Grant, like many another 
victim of outrageous fortune, took to 
drink. Of all West Point graduates he 
seemed in the Spring of ’61 least likely 
to rise to high command in the Union 
armies. 


FAILED AS FARMER AND REALTOR 


He had failed as a farmer and in the 
real estate business, and was finally re- 
duced to working as a clerk in his 
father’s store at Galena. Although his 
record in the Mexican War had been ex- 
cellent (he fought in every important 
battle), the tangible rewards were few 
and slight. He was now in his fortieth 
year, by every conventional standard a 
failure: yet four years later he was ac- 
claimed the greatest soldier of his day. 
It can never be said that the American 
people were niggardly in bestowing hon- 
ors on the man whose military genius 
had saved the Union. For two presi- 
dential terms he governed the country 
and, subsequently touring the world in 
an unofficial capacity, received as well 


‘from European and Asiatic potentates 


such honors as had never before been 
tendered to an American. 

Grateful citizens of New York, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia presented him 
with houses in their respective cities, 
and a trust fund of $250,000 was sub- 
scribed by the General’s admirers for 
Mrs. Grant. In 1881 the General, now 
59 years old, living in comfort if not 
luxury, seemed to have reached the 
point in his varied career where the 
future promised nothing but quiet hap- 
piness and additional honors during the 
declining years. But the years of tur- 
moil and strife had engendered a spirit 
of restlessness that coul2 not endure in- 
action. The Mexican Minister, Senor 
Romero, had been for many years his 
devoted friend. Together they evolved 
a plan for the construction of a railway 
from Mexico City to the Guatemalan 
frontier with spurs to the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf. It was proposed that 


American capital should be used for 
this project and the General after sev- 
eral trips to Mexico City opened an of- 
fice in New York. His sanguine hopes 
were dashed when political and financial 
opposition developed. The railway proj- 
ect was reluctantly abandoned, adding 
one more to the list of failures of this 
most successful general. 

At this epoch his sons had grown to 
manhood. One of them had entered the 
Army. He gradually rose to the rank of 
Major-General.. Another, Ulysses, en- 
tered business and had the misfortune 
to become associated with Ferdinand 
Ward, a broker who was reputed the 
Napoleon of finance, though events 
proved him the all too familiar type of 
unscrupulous adventurer preying on 
credulcus investors. The firm was 
known as Grant & Ward. Knowing that 
the General’s name would be of inestim- 
able value from the. point of view of 
credit, Ward persuaded the father of his 
partner to become a special partner of 
the firm. This association was formed 
with the understanding that the Gen- 
eral’s name would not be used except 
when authorized, an agreement it was 
afterwards disclosed Ward violated in 
secret conferences in which he alleged 
that through the General’s vast political 
influence advantageous Government con- 
tracts had been secured. 


A NOTE FOR $150,000 


To tide over what Ward represented 
as a temporary embarrassment of the 
Marine Bank of Brooklyn, the firm’s de 
pository, General Grant borrowed from 
William H. Vanderbilt on his personal 
note $150,000. But the ship was already 
foundering. For some months the Gen- 
eral had been unable to attend to busi- 
ness because of an injury received in 
falling from a cab, and to this disability 
we may in part attribute his complete 
ignorance of the desperate state of the 
firm’s affairs. The fact is he lacked the 
talent for business which is the only 
guarantee of business success in the 
fierce competition of modern lIfie. No 
one could have been more astonished 
than he when in May, 1884, the Marine 
Bank failed and carried down in the 
wreck the firm of Grant & Ward. These 
two failures precipitated a panic in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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International Court of Justice 
With Proper Safeguards, United States Should Join 






By Ex-Senator Hoke Smith 


to the 28th Annual Convention of 

the National Association of Credit 

Men, Ez-Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia sai: 

During the war the rai.roads were 
taken over by the Government. The 
period of 1919 and 1920 found them in 
an utterly disorganized condition. To- 
day they are substantially improved, 
with better rolling stock and larger 
production, and are rendering far 
greater service to the public, measured 
per employee; and this essential indus- 
try is undoubtedly advancing in ser- 
vice. : 

At least one benefit came from Gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads. It 
taught, I believe, the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country 
the folly of the Government’s engaging 
in private business and especially of 
the Government’s undertaking to 
operate our transportation systems. 

Let me urge co-operation between 
merchants and the business interests 
with those- engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. To encourage their efforts, 
and to aid in seeing that they receive 
a just return for their work, helps fur- 
nish markets for the products of our 

factories, and sustains prosperity. 


CREDIT CONDITION GOOD 


While in the spring of this year, ex- 
pansion seemed to be rather extreme, 
a spirit of caution went abroad. Con- 
servatism became the policy. There was 
no great inflation; and we need fear no 
severe reaction. Indeed, the credit con- 
dition of the courtry is better today 
than it has been for years. 

A continuation of the intelligent 
course of business during the present 
year, with a little more optimism and 
courage, should insure a continuation 
of national prosperity. 

For permanent prosperity we will de- 
pend upon the maintenance of individual 
initiative, free from unnecessary Gov- 
ernment interference, supported by a 
spirit of co-operation extended to every 
legitimate occupation. 


OUR RELATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Turning now to world conditions, as 
to the countries in our own continent, 
there is every reason for encourage 
ment. In all parts of America, produc- 
tion and consumption have recovered 
from the disorganizing effects of the 
world war. 

The report made by Committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States who visited European countries 
is encouraging, and indicates improve- 
ment everywhere, with the exception of 
Russia and Germany. 

As to Russia, the conclusion is “hope- 
ful, nevertheless, that the record of ut- 
ter destruction under communistic prac- 
tices, and the record of even the most 
trivial recovery of opportunity for the 
individual, will point the way when this 
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Former Governor of Georgia 


country will be re-entered in the pro- 
cesses of domestic and foreign com- 
merce.” 

At least our people should be bene- 
fitted in one way from the collapse of 
Russia. It should teach every man and 
woman of even small capacity to rea- 
son that the American system of indi- 
vidual initictive and individual respon- 
sibility, and the American system of 
recognizing the rights of private prop- 
erty in the individual, guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States, is 
an inestimable blessing handed down to 
us by our forefathers. It should teach 
that communism and socialism bring 
only disaster and ruin upon those even 
of smallest means. May we all use our 
earnest efforts to discourage the few in 
this country who would teach such per- 
nicious doctrines. 


The other country of Europe about 
which the report of the Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States gives little encouragement is Ger- 
many. As to Germany, the report con- 
cludes by stating that the difficulties 
there “make all opinions as to trade con- 
ditions and outlook of doubtful value.” 


It is scarcely necessary to urge, upon 
a body of the intelligence of this con- 
vention of creditmen, the deep concern 
which our country should feel for the 
preservation of peace and the restora- 
tion of normal conditions throughout 
the world, and especially upon the con- 
tinent of Europe. Europe has been our 
largest customer. With Europeans has 
been our largest interchange of com- 
merce. 


I have too much confidence in the 
character of our people to doubt that 
they, from a humanitarian standpoint, 
long for the welfare, peace and pros- 
perity of all people and all nations. But 
even if we were controlled alone by 
selfish motives, the financial interests 
of our own country should produce an 
active concern for what is happening 
throughout the world. 


I am not advocating entangling al- 
liances. I am not advocating the League 
of Nations, as it came to us from Ver- 
sailles. I declined to vote for that 
League without substantial reservations, 
and a continued study of the League 
constitution convinces me that still fur- 
ther reservations should be made before 
we could become a party to it. But I 
do urge that we should participate in 
conferences, and should seek to use our 
influence to preserve the peace of the 
world. Instead of having “observers,” 
we should send, where opportunity of- 
fers, representatives to participate in in- 
ternational conferences held for the ad- 
justment of threatening troubles. We 
ought to have placed a representative 
upon the Reparations Commission. 

I pass by these questions, however, to 
consider one which is now an active, 
live problem, presented for the consfder- 
ation of our country. Should we ‘sup 
port the International Court of Justice, 


and should we sign the protocol under 
which it is organized? 

From our earliest history, the United 
States has stood for the adjustment of 
difficulties between nations by arbitra- 
tion. Ours was one of the first nations 
to advocate an international court, set 
apart to hear disputes between nations 
and to aid in their just determination. 

Let us compare the value of such a 
court with that of a board of arbitra- 
tors. In the case of an arbitration, one 
1epresentative is named by each of the 
countries involved, and a third, the um- 
pire, is usually selected by the two. The 
arbitrators named by the respective 
countries become really advocates, in- 
stead of judges. The umpire must 
reaily decide tne controversy. 


ARBITRATION COURT NOT PER- 
MANENT 


The arbitrators come from active in- 
terest in other matters, and return, with 
the conclusion of their work, to their 
former occupations. The members of 
an international court, serving for a 
term of years, and giving their whole 
time to the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween nations, will develop principles of 
international law and point the way to 
the adjustment of international differ- 
ences. Such a Court should prove an 
invitation to nations unable to adjust 
their relations by diplomatic conference 
to go before the Court and let it pass 
with fairness and justice between them. 

The International Court to which we 
are urged to give support is in no sense 
subject to direction by the League of 
Nations, nor is it under the control of 
the League. It is true that Article 14 
of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions directed that the Council of the 
League should formulate and submit to 
the members a plan for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, to which the parties 
might submit disputes of an _ inter- 
national character. Pursuant to this 
direction, the Council of the League 
selected an advisory committee which 
sat at the Hague, and formulated a plan 
for the establishment of such a Court. 
Hon. Elihu Root was selected as a mem- 
ber of the committeee. 

This advisory committee prepared a 
plan for the establishment of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
which, with a few amendments, was ap- 
proved by the Council and Assembly of 
the League. But the plan, which I shall 
hereafter refer to as the statute, consti- 
tuting the Permanent Court, only be- 
came effective as a result of the ratifica- 
tion and signature of the nations which 
agreed to accept it. 

The statute providing for the Court 
made the Court available to states not 
members of the League of Nations. The 
Court, therefore, has its authority and 
its powers fixed by the statute under 
which it is organized. 

This statute provides for the selection 
of eleven judges and four deputy judges. 
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It provides that nine judges may con- 
stitute a quorum. It makes the term of 
service of each judge nine years, with 
eligibility for reappointment. The judges 
are prohibited from exercising any 
political or administrative function. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends to all 
cases which the parties may refer to it, 
and matters which, by treaties and con- 
ventions, the parties authorize to be re- 
ferred to it. 


While the nations were authorized to 
sign a provision for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, this was not obligatory, and the 
agreenient it is proposed we should sign 
is one tO support the Court by putting 
the influence of our nation behind it, 
with the privilege of submitting to the 
Court only such disputes as we may 
deem it advisable to submit. 


SELECTING THE JUDGES 


For the selection of the judges, the 
statute creating the Court requires that 
a majority of the Council of the League 
of Nations and a majority of the Assem- 
bly shall each separately agree upon a 
member of the Court before he can be 
selected. The character of the Court as 
now selected may well commend itself 
to the people of our country, since Hon. 
John Bassett Moore, our own distin- 
guished American jurist, has been se- 
lected as a member of the Court. 


The United States can, today, under 
the provision of the statute, become a 
suitor in that Court, but so deeply are 
we concerned for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international controversies that 
it cannot be too strongly urged that we 
should give our endorsement to the 
Court by signing the protocol and con- 
tributing our part to its support. 


COURT INDEPENDENT OF LEAGUE 


The statute creating the Court makes 
it a tribunal entirely independent of the 
League of Nations. It is an establish- 
Inent separate and apart from the 
League. It has a distinct legal status, 
as the result of the signature by the 
various nations to the statute under 
which it was organized. None of its 
decisions are subject to review by the 
League of Nations. 


If we sign the agreement approving 
the Court, we take our plaee-beside the 
other nations which have so signed and 
will be bound by decisions of the Court 
only in such cases as we may thereafter 
voluntarily submit to the Court. It is 
not proposed that the United States 
shall give its support to the Court ex- 
cept with a proviso that hereafter the 
United States shall participate in the 
election of members of the tribunal 
upon an equality with other states, 
members of the League of Nations, both 
in the Council and in the Assembly of 
the League. It is also proposed that, 
in giving support to the Court, it should 
be done with an agreement that, if the 
statute under which the Court is organ- 
ized is changed, without our consent, 
the United States will be given the 
privilege of withdrawing support. 


The Secretary of State has suggested 
four provisions to be made a part of ac- 
ceptance by the United States of the 
statute creating the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and it is under- 
stood that no objection will be made to 


Hoke SMITH 


Secretary ef the Interior 1893-96. Twice elected Governor of Georgia; 
elected U. S. Senator 1911 to fill unexpired term of A. S. Clay (deceased) ; 
re-elected for term 1915-21. 


our support of the Court with these 
qualifications. They are as follows: 


“I. That such adhesion shall not involve any 
legal relation on the part of the United States 
to the League of Nations or the assumption of 
any obligations by the United States under the 
covenant of the League of Nations constituting 
Part I of the treaty of Versailles. 


“II. That the United States shall be permitted 
to participate through representatives designated 
for the purpose and upon an equality with the 
other States members, respectively, of the 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations 
in any and all the proceedings of either the coun, 
cil or the assembly for the election of judges or 
deputy judges of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, or for the filling of vacancies. 


“III. That the United States will pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the court as determined 
and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 


“IV. That the Statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice adioined to the 
protoctol shall not be amended without the con- 
sent of the United States.” 


Let me again emphasize a duty rest- 
ing upon the United States, in addition 
to the mere approval of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Normal condi- 
tions cannot he restored in Europe while 


the horrible waste now going on in the 
Ruhr Valley continues. I do not under- 
take to pass judgment as to which is at 
fault, France or Germany. The United 
States contributed greatly toward bring- 
ing the war to an end. We cannot, 
therefore, justly escape responsibilities 
incident to the close of the war. We 
were one of the Allies, and we should 
have participated in the determination 
of the terms to be placed upon Germany. 
If they are fair, Germany should meet 
them. If they are too harsh, they should 
be mitigated. 


The splendid results from the confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armaments 
held at Washington in the winter of 
1921 and 1922 reassure us, and we 
should seek every opportunity to aid by 
our counsel and our influence the re- 
moval of conditions such as those exist- 
ing in the Ruhr, and we must let it be 
known that we are at all times ready to 
contribute freely and fully our part to 
the preservatien of peace throughout the 
world. 



























































































































































































































































































































































URING recent years there has 

been a reawakening of interest in 

the study of government. This 

was greatly. stimulated by the 
world-war. We saw how a powerful, effi- 
cient, military autocracy could well- 
nigh. ‘wreck the civilized world. This 
turned men’s thoughts to the democratic 
principle in government. They began to 
re-examine the democracies of the world. 
There are vast territories to which it 
was sought to apply this principle for 
the first time and therefore the question 
was no longer academic but had become 
intensely practical. Wherein had politi- 
cal democracy realized the hopes of its 
champions? In what respects had it 
failed? What are its limitations? These 
are some of the questions men every- 
where are asking. 

The champions of democracy have 
been divided always into two classes. 
There are those who believe that govern- 
ment by the people is a sort of divinely 
ordained principle, universal in its ap- 
plication. To such the ignorance or the 
character of the people is of no concern. 
Individually the people may be incapa- 
ble of thinking clearly or honestly upon 
public questions, but in the mass they 
are infallible. These are they who in- 
vented the phrase vor populi vor dei, 
and who therefore believe that the 
nearer a government approaches a pure 
democracy, the better that government 
is. To men and women of this class 
democracy seems an end in itself. 

The other class of those who believe 
in democratic institutions recognize the 
fact that man has been unable yet to 
construct a government which has no 
imperfections. To them there is neither 
wisdom nor virtue in mere numbers 
alone. They cannot see how you can 
multiply the ignorance or the vice of 
one by a million and get perfect virtue 
or perfect wisdom. I once heard Henry 
Ward Beecher say—and I thrilled as I 
listened—“A brick! What is a brick! 
But a million and you have the stately 
cathedral.” The men of whom I am 
now speaking, however, cannot see how 
any like dramatic exclamation can be 
made where wisdom or virtue and not 
bricks are being considered. And then 
Beecher must be supposed to have had 
in mind a perfect brick. 

These men too, if they live in Amer- 
ica, have faith in the people, not because 
they are many, but because they are 
generally intelligent and just. They be- 
lieve that democratic government will 
be successful in proportion to the intelli- 
gence and character of the electorate. 
If, however, they live in Mexico, they 
have no great faith in the success of 
popular government. 

To men of this class government is 
not an end in itself but only a means. 
To them the end of all government is 
the happiness and well-being of the peo- 
ple. Unless democracy can insure this 
in a larger measure than any other form 
of government, it has failed. The poli- 
tician assumes that government is the 
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first interest of the citizen. This is not 
true. His business, his domestic con- 
cern, his amusements, all take prece- 
dence in his mind over the mere form 
of government. Perhaps it is unfortu- 
nate that the politician is not correct. 

The framers of the Constitution gen- 
erally belong to the second class of 
democracy’s defenders. They were 
familiar with history. They saw that 
the democracies of antiquity, one after 
another, had failed and that for cen- 
turies there was no such thing any- 
where as rule of the people. They had 
had too recent experience of the tyranny 
of a king to think for a moment of set- 
ting up a monarchy. They therefore 
sought some plan under which the demo- 
cratic principle could be preserved with- 
out the excesses or the impotence that 
had marked the democracies of the past. 
The result was the federal Constitution 
—the most important single contribu- 
tion ever made to the art of self-govern- 
ment. 

The framers of the Constitution recog- 
nized the imperfections of democracy 
and sought to guard against them in the 
instrument they framed. They proceeded 
upon the theory that full sovereign 
power resided in the people. But they 
did not confer all that power upon the 
government. There were some rights so 
precious that they would not intrust 
them even to a government of their own 
creation, such as the right of freedom 
of religious worship and freedom of 
speech. They guarded the life and the 
liberty and the property of the individ- 
val and placed them forever, as they 
hoped, beyond the whim or malice of a 
majority, no matter how large. They 
knew that the tyranny of a majority 
was no less intolerable than the tyranny 
of a king. Complete sovereign power 
today abides, not in any government, 
either federal or state, or in all govern- 
ments combined, but is found in its full- 
ness only in the people of the United 
States. This is the real significance of 
a written constitution such as ours. The 
lesson of history is that no individual, 
as a king in a kingdom, and no selected 
group, as in an aristocracy, and no ma- 
jority, as in a democracy, can be trusted 
with supreme power. The outstanding 
merit, therefore, of our Constitution is 
that the people so far have refused to 
divest themselves of their own inherent 
sovereign power over the fundamental 
rights of the individual. 

TAXATION INCREASING FASTER 

THAN WEALTH 

Among the subjects upon which our 
federal and our state constitutions have 
imposed limitations upon the govern- 
ment they created is the subject of taxa- 
tion. These constitutional limitations 
have been of immense value. And yet 


taxation is increasing much more rapid- 
ly than wealth itself. 

If democracy then is but an imperfect 
instrument like all human institutions, 
“eternal vigilance is” still “the price of 
We must constantly inquire 


liberty.” 





for the weak places in the practical 
working of democracy if we are to pre. 
serve democratic institutions. The real 
friend of popular government is not he 
who constantly tells the people that they 
can do no wrong, but he who warns 
them against dangers of their own crea- 
tion. If a democracy is failing in any 
respect, let us point it out. In that way 
only shall we be able to correct it. His- 
tory teaches us that one of the most 
fruitful causes of the downfall of na- 
tions has been increasing cost of gov- 
ernment until it became too great to be 
borne by the people. The advocates of 
the democratic form for a long time be- 
lieved that this was less likely to be 
true in a democracy than in other forms 
of government. It was thought that, 
where the people governed, they would 
see to it that the expenses of govern- 
ment, which they themselves must bear, 
were kept well within the ability of the 
people to pay. Does experience justify 
these hopes? James Bryce recently pub 
lished his great work called “Modern 
Democracies.” That work is an accu- 
rate, exhaustive study of thé democracies 
of the world. Its author all his life has 
been a distinguished champion of the 
democratic principle in government. A 
more sympathetic critic hardly could be 
found. The one thing he concludes in 
which democracy is most disappointing 
to its friends is in the waste and ex- 
travagance which seem generally to at- 
tend democratic government. This 
thought is found running all through 
the two volumes of his work. Among 
other things, he says: 

“So far from securing economy, as John 
Bright and the English Radicals of his time 
fondly expected, democracy has proved a more 
sostly though less incompetent form of government 


than was the autocracy of Louis XV in France 
or that of the Czars in Russia.” 


TOO MANY LEVIERS OF TAXES 


One prolific cause of rapidly increas- 
ing cost of government is to be found 
in the number of public agencies that 
have authority to levy taxes. There is 
the federal government; there is the 
state government; there is the the local 
municipal government. In many states 
there is the school board. All of these 
have the power independently of one 
another to impose taxes. In addition, 
where the bonding power has been 
reached by the municipality, there has 
been a growing tendency to create a 
new district for some new purpose 
covering the same territory already 0c- 
cupied by other municipalities. And 
then in many states, besides all these 
there are so-called improvement dis- 
tricts. The taxes levied by any one 
may seem insignificant, but when all the 
taxes are totaled, they already danger- 
ously approach confiscation in- many 
cases. Nor is the line of demarcation 
between these several jurisdictions 
clearly observed. More and more the 
government appropriates for purposes 
which properly belong to the state. The 
state is urged all the while to appropri- 
ate for objects for which the local com- 
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munities themselves should care. This 
results in endless duplication in cost of 
administration and consequent extrava- 
ce. 
e What has come to be known as “pork 
parrel” legislation is generally con- 
demned. However, whenever it is pro- 
posed to expend public money upon any 
object whatsoever in any community, 
we find the people of that community 
as a whole back of the project. Rep- 
resentatives and senators in Congress 
are held responsible for “pork barrel” 
legislation. The fact is that severally 
they are yielding only to the importuni- 
ties of their own constituents. Every- 
body is against all “pork barrel” legis- 
lation except that in favor of his own 
community. In fact, the people of a 
congressional district or a legislative 
district frequently by a re-election re- 
ward their member for securing an 
appropriation for their district, while 
condemning “pork barrel” legislation as 
awhole. Since, however, they have no 


influence in the election of members be- * 


yond their own district, this general 
condemnation is of no avail. 


VETOING PORK BARREL ARMORIES 

While I was serving as governor of 
Illinois, at the first session of the legis- 
lature following the war, bills were in- 
troduced from all over the state for the 
erection of armories. Chambers of 
Commerce and civic organizations of 
every kind from each city seeking an 
armory united in demanding that the 
appropriation be made for the armory 
in their particular town or city. of 
course, in many of the places there was 
no need whatever for such armories, 
but that fact did not weigh with the 
people of the place. To grant all of 
these requests would greatly increase 
the state tax rate. I made public the 
exact amount of such increase. When 
this fact was brought before the people 
of the state, interest in armories con- 
siderably abated. I then told the mem- 
bers of the legislature interested in the 
several bills that unless they were con- 
tent with appropriations for such arm- 
ories as had been found necessary for 
the actual needs of the service, I would 
veto all armory appropriations. The re- 
sult was the actual appropriation of 
something like ten per cent. of the total 
amount asked in the several bills and 
the military arm of the state did not 
suffer in the slightest degree. 
this experience because it suggests that 
if we can make the people of the sev- 
eral communities understand that while 
in any particular case the amount asked 
may be relatively small, if that amount 
is granted, innumerable other similar 
grants will be made and in the end the 
people of the several communities are 
themselves actually paying the amount 
which at first seemed to them to come 
from some extraneous source. 


The people seem to act on the theory 
that it is always laudable to get what- 
ever money they can from the public 
treasury for their own community. 
They seem to feel that this costs them 
nothing. They will ask for an armory, 
for a post-office building, or improve- 
Ment of a creek which one time con- 
taincl] water enough to bear an Indian 
canoe, with all the earnestness in the 
world. At the same time they would not 
think of voting taxes upon themselves 
to defray the cost of the project. They 
forget that while they are doing this 
other communities all over the state, or 
all over the nation, as the case may be, 
are doing precisely the same thing. So 
the cost in the end to them is just as 


I relate © 


Frank O. LowpENn 


Elected Congressman in 1906 (13th Illinois District) to fill unexpired term 
of RK. R. Hitt (deceased) ; re-elected for 6oth and 61st Congress 1907-11; 
Governor of Illinois from 1917-21. 


great as though they had voted the 
taxes upon themselves for the improve- 
ment. 
EXPENSIVE STATE AND FEDERAL 
AID 

The farther removed the particular 
public treasury be, the more the people 
appear to believe they are getting some- 
thing for nothing when they seek an 
appropriation. It follows that the local 
municipality should be required to pro- 
vide its own revenues for its own needs 
and should not be given aid by the state. 
Likewise, the state should be com- 
pelled to provide its own funds for 
purely state needs. Lastly, the federal 
government should appropriate only for 
those interests which are purely of na- 
tional concern and clearly within the 
purposes for which the federal unidn 
was established. No more expensive 
phrases have been invented in recent 
years than “state aid” and “federal aid.” 

During the war, the federal govern- 
ment engaged in all sorts of activities 
which theretofore had been carried on 
by the states. This perhaps was inevit- 


able. The bureaus in Washington then 
tasted the delights of power over fields 
which before had been exclusively occu- 
pied by the states. They were loath to 
give up this power. Propaganda, that 
new-found weapon of all causes, good and 
bad, was employed to perpetuate these 
new powers. Federal aid was the po- 
tent phrase with which they conjured. 
They sought to break down the opposi- 
tion which naturally existed among 
state officials to encroachment upon 
their own proper fields of activity. Théy 
found the most effective weapon at their 
hands was the offer of federal aid. Fed- 
eral aid, generally speaking, is a bribe 
offered to state governments to surren- 
der their own proper functions. There 
is scarcely a domain in the field of gov- 
ernment properly belonging to the 
municipality or the state which the 
federal government is not seeking to 
invade by the use of the specious 
phrase “federal aid.” Education, public 
health, private employment are a few 
instances which readily come to mind. 
Continued on page 26) 













































































A Message from the White House 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington . 


My dear Mr. Tregoe: 


June 7, 1923. 


I am under obligation to you for your note calling my at- 
tention to the fact that the Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men takes place this month. Many 
things which have come to my attention incident to official 
duties in recent years have impressed a new and emphatic 
realization of the important relationship of the credit men to 
the national business. As trained students of business, and 
skilled observers of its cycles, they are in position to render 
an increasingly important contribution to the economic wel- 
fare of the country. Their work is constantly of the utmost 
value to many government agencies, and I am sure that 
value will increase as time passes and cooperations are per- 


fected. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. J. H. Tregoe 


National Association of Credit Men 


41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


WARREN G. HARDING. 





The Nominations 
Committee 


"T HE Nominations Committee which 

nominated the officers and directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men at their 28th Annual Convention 
in Atlanta last month was constituted 
as follows: 


Appointed by the Administrative Com- 
mnittee: 


William Tonks, Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Herbert E. Choate, J. K. 
Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, Ga.; G. L. Levi, 
Samuel Sternberger Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. F. Reiter Consumers Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. H. Hamilton, Merchants 
Coffee Co., New Orleans, La.; J. L. 
Medler, Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Frank C. Demmler, 
Demmler Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. N. Carson, Carson Glove Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; F. ©. Dierks, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Dallas, Texas; W. E. 
Tarlton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Selected by the Councillors for the 
10 districts: 


0. T. Erickson, Carter’s Ink Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; W. F. Chase, Citi- 
zens Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. T. 
Richards, H. K. Mulford Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; L. J. Bradford, The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, O.; Edgar R. 
Ailes, Detroit Steel Products, Detroit, 
Mich.; George D. Kenyon, The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
R. H. Daniel, Stovall Daniel Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; L. M. Powell, W. S. Nott 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; N. Y. 
Schofield. Z. C. M. L., Salt Lake City., 
Utah; H. D. Marneck, Tru Blu Biscuit 
Ce., Portland, Ore. 






Balancing Uncle Sam’s 
Budget 
By Director H. M. Lord 


U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


AFTER a most strenuous struggle 
during the current year, to keep 
Government expenditures within ordj- 
nary receipts, we are assured today 
that that most necessary accoinplish. 
ment from the standpoint of good busi- 
ness is certain. We began the year 
with an alarming excess of proposed 
expenditures over expected receipts of 
$823,000,000. Unexpected increases jpn 
customs and internal revenue have 
played an important part in the elimi- 
nation of that extraordinary discrep. 
ancy. Giving due credit, however, to 
that important factor, if we had not 
made material reductions in the oper. 
ating expenditures of the Government 
we would still have failed to attain our 
goal, that is, a balanced budget. 
With the coming year we enter upon 


- @ new campaign of retrenchment in the 


endeavor to make the expenditures for 
that year less than the operating ex. 
penditures for the current year. The 
Bureau of the Budget, which is the 
President’s agency for imposing policies 
of economy and retrenchment, is ex- 
tremely desirous of building up an in- 
telligent public interest in its opera- 
tions. It is an impartial, non-political 
agency working in the interest of the 
taxpayers and should have the indorse- 
ment of the public, who are the stock- 
holders in the United States Govern- 
ment, the biggest business in the world. 





Business Needs Stability 


Credit Men Can Mitigate Depressions 
and Booms 


By Herbert Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce 


A Message to the Atlanta Convention 


gressive an association as the 

National Association of 
Credit Men offers an opportu- 
nity in most constructive devel- 
opment of American economic 
life. 


What American business ear- 
nestly wants is stability. Insta- 
bility is due not only to eco- 
nomic causes but it is also to a 
considerable degree purely psy- 
chological. An understanding of 
the forces that comprise the ebb 
and flow in our industry by so 
great an association as yours, 
and the constant penetration of 
these ideas cut into the business 
community through your mem- 
bers, is to me one of the most 
promising association efforts in 
American industry. Per capita 
consumption in the United 


I AM convinced that so pro- 


States does not vary more than 
about 15 or 20 per cent. in its 


most. violent fluctuations; and 
yet at times some of our busi- 
ness world thinks we have en- 
tered the suburbs of doom be- 
cause we are dropping to the 
lower figure; and at other times 
when we are running at the top 
they seem to think that we could 
go on multiplying our activities 
in days, which really require 
years for upbuilding. 

The credit men appreciate 
these things as they stand on the 
inside of this mass of economic 
machinery and are better able to 
establish confidence and courage 
in periods of depression and to 
sound caution without timidity 
in periods of over-speed—by so 
doing they can mitigate both 
the depression and the boom. 

I wish to congratulate you on 
the fine constructive work which 
the Association has hitherto 
done, which I’ know will con- 
tinue. 
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Epwarp P. TuTtTLe 


Newly Elected President National Association of Credit Men. 


TTRACTED many years ago by the business-like quality of a 

meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, Mr. Tuttle be- 

came an enthusiastic worker in the ranks of the organized credit 
grantors of the country. He has rendered signal service on important 
National Committees of the Association, has served as Director and 
later as Second and then First Vice-President and as a member of the 
Administrative Committee. 


He is Vice-President and General Manager of the Atlas Shoe Co., 
Boston. 





Forty Cents onthe Dollar--or 90? 


A Story Based on a Real Adjustment 


66 ELL, do you like my propo 

W sits. Mr. Rock?” asked the 

little round lawyer eagerly 

fixing his shining eyes on the 

lean store-keeper, who sat tilted back 

in his chair and gazed out of the win- 
dow of his 8 x 10 foot private office. 

“Before we go any further,” replied 
the Texan, “I want you to tell me how 
in Sam Hill you know so much about 
the trouble I am in with my two stores.” 

“Now, Mr. Rock,” said the little man, 
doing the best he could to look modest, 
“an attorney at Austin gets around 
a good deal and hears a lot of news; 
and sometimes he can be useful to a 
merchant ‘who is in temporary diffi- 
culties.” 

“Do you happen to know Smalley, the 
credit man of the Grabitoff Jobbing & 
Supply Co., in Austin? Some of the 
things you have been telling me sound 
like you have been talking to Smalley.” 

“Well, Mr. Rock, I did meet Mr. Smal- 
ley some time ago,” admitted the lawyer. 

“I thought so,” said the lanky mer- 
chant, gathering himself together. His 
face, which had been almost despondent 
in expression, gradually hardened as he 
turned towards his visitor. 

“Let’s see if I have this straight,” he 
said. “You get wind of my troubles and 
you travel 150 miles to call on me here 
in West Point. You know that half my 


best customers were ruined by that~ 


cyclone five months ago; that I have 
just got rid of a partner I took in a 
year ago, who pretty near killed my 
business while I was sick for two 
months; that a fire in my East Point 
store cost me more than it ought to be- 
cause I was fool enough not to under- 
stand the 80 per cent. fire insurance 
clause—” 

“Lots of people don’t understand that 
clause, Mr. Rock,” said the lawyer 
politely. 

“You know my uncle and my cousin 
hold $7,800 of notes I have signed; I 
have $12,000 in merchandise and $13,000 
in fixtures in the two stores; I have a 
home worth $6,000; there is about $900 
coming to me from good customers—” 

“And you owe the Texas Jobbing—I 
should say you owe your merchandise 
creditors about $6,000 and some of them 
are getting worried,” continued the 
lawyer. 

“Now you say you can arrange what 
you call a composition settlement. By 
this settlement the people who have sold 
me goods on credit—some of them since 
1902, when I was thirty and started out 
in business for myself—those people will 
get two-bits for every dollar I owe them. 
Twenty-five cents for them, forty cents 
for you and what is left I go on with. 
You think you can get the bank to let 
its note ride, if I can get my relatives to 
do the same with theirs,” said the 
Texan, unfolding himself and standing 
over the little attorney. 

“Yes, that is the proposition, Mr. 
Rock,” he answered, noting with some 
alarm that there was fire in the mer- 
chant’s deep-set eyes. “You—you see, 
Mr. Rock, you can get—” 

“You can get the hell out of here,” 
said Rock. 
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By Joseph K. Drake 


THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU MAN 
John Rock had a whole day to cool off 
after the interview with the lawyer, be- 
fore he was called upon by R. M. Rowe, 
secretary of the North Texas Adjust- 
ment & Credit Interchange Bureau. For 


R. M. ROWE 

Sec., North Texas Adjustment Bureau 
the five hundredth time he had gone 
over in his mind all the details of the 
business situation in which he found 
himself—the note at the bank, his in- 
debtedness to his old uncle and his 
cousin, the past due statements from 
the manufacturers and jobbers, not one 
of whom, he knew, had ever considered 
him anything but an honest man. And 
now, the latest chapter in his history 
was the proposal on the part of the 
stranger that he swindle his merchan- 
dise creditors. The only bright spot in 
the gloomy story that unfolded in his 
mind was that he had told the tempter 
to go to a climate said to be hotter than 
that of Texas. That was satisfaction. 

Although the general appearance of 
Rowe, the Adjustment Bureau man,— 
candid, big, clean-cut,—was in marked 
contrast to that of the shifty lawyer of 
the day before he got anything but a 
cordial reception from the distressed 
merchant. 

Rowe mentioned his own name as he 
came into Rock’s office, at the back of 
the West Point store, and said he was 
secretary of the North Texas Adjust- 
ment & Credit Interchange Bureau, with 
headquarters in Dallas. 

“Are you a lawyer?” asked Rock, glar- 
ing suspiciously at the new-comer. 

Rowe laughed genially. He had seen 
that morning, on the register of the 
American Hotel, the name of the Austin 
attorney who had called on Rock the 
day before. 

“I’ve been a credit man for a good 
many years, Mr. Rock; and that means 
I’ve had to study a good deal of law; 
but I’m not a member of the bar, and 
I’m certainly not the kind of lawyer you 
are thinking of.” 

Rock relaxed a few degrees, but dia 
not invite his caller to take a chair. 

“Mr. Rock, a number of the members 
of our Bureau have been selling you 
goods for years, and they certainly have 
a high opinion of your character as a 
merchant and as a man.” 


“Our Bureau has a record of the way 
you have met your obligations for go 
many years; and the members wanted 
me to drop in on you and see if there 
was anything it could do to help you to 
get back into the fine position you have 
been in so long.” 

“Take a chair,” said Rock. 

The friendly conversation that fol- 
lowed put Rowe in possession of facts 
about Rock’s business which supple 
mented what he had already learned 
from the creditor members of the 
Bureau. Rowe finally suggested this 
plan: 

THE BUREAU MAN'S PLAN 

Rock was to see his note-holding uncle 
and cousin and ask them to step aside 
until his affairs could be got into better 
shape; Rowe was to get Vernor Hall, 
manager of the Bureau, to call on the 
bank that held Rock’s note and get the 
bank also to refrain from pressing for 
payment; Rowe was to persuade the 
merchandise creditors to keep on ship 
ping goods to Rock, according to his 
needs and on the O.K. of the Bureau, on 
cash terms; Rock’s twenty-year old son, 
(the future owner of the business,)— 
who, with only a year of business ex- 
perience, was running the store in East 
Point,—was to come and help his father 
in the West Point store; and Rock was 
to execute a deed of trust so that Rowe 
could sell the East Point store, worth 
$12,000, for the benefit of the merchan- 
dise creditors. 


VERNOR HALL 
Mgr. and Treas., North Texas Adjust- 
ment and Credit Interchange Bureau 


The two men agreed that if Rock went 
into bankruptcy, the East Point store 
would bring less than $6,000. Rowe 
thought that the Bureau, with its wide 
experience and information could, by 
advertising, realize over $7,000. 

Although he consented to the rest of 
the plan, Rock bucked at the deed of 
trust; and it took Rowe another hour 
to get the merchant to give him a power 
of attorney which enabled him to dis- 
pose of the store. 

When Rowe, promising to come back 
in forty-eight hours, left the store-keep- 
er, Rock was in a more cheerful frame 
of mind than he had been in for a year. 
He saw that there was a good chance of 
honorably getting out of the tangle he 





Office of the North Texas Adjustment and Credit Interchange Bureau 
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was in and of building up a business 
that his son could take over and operate 
in the years to come. 


He was pleased to find how easily his 
relatives fell in with the plan suggested 
by the Adjustment Bureau man; and he 
spent most of the next day sprucing up 
his place of business and waiting on 
customers with a natural cheerfulness 
that he had not been able to display for 
a good many months. 


CLEANING UP 


Within ten days, after the bank had 
consented to the plan, the Bureau had 
sold the East Point store for $7,400. Of 
this amount $1,400 was handed to the 
merchant, who began a series of small 
but regular payments to the holders of 
his notes,—a scheme suggested by Rowe. 
The merchandise creditors got an im- 
mediate dividend, through the Bureau, 
of 60 cents on the dollar, and shertly 
afterwards a further dividend of 30 
cents, 

The Bureau received the remaining 
10 cents on the dollar for its services to 
creditors and debtor. 


And a good merchant was kept in 
business. 


VERNOR HALL HAS A VISITOR 


About six months later a tall, self- 
confident, quiet citizen called on the 
Manager and Treasurer of the North 
Texas Adjustment & Credit Interchange 
Bureau in Dallas. Rock expressed his 
appreciation of the good advice and the 
assistance Rowe had given him. 

“It isn’t all one-sided,” said Manager 
Vernor Hall. “Our members got 90 
cents on the dollar instead of 40 cents,— 
Which is about all I reckon they would 
have got if you had gone into bank- 
Tuptcy.. In the meantime they have 
been selling you for cash. And some of 


them I believe are getting ready to sell 
you on terms that are more and more 
liberal.” 

“Well,” said Rock, “I have got to do 
some buying for the Fall trade right 
now, and I’d like for you to give me a 
list of houses you think I could do busi- 
ness with to the best advantage to them 
and to me.” 

Hall jotted down the names of six 
supply houses, and handed the pencilled 
list to Rock. 

Rock read the names and, picking up 
the pencil, drew a heavy line through 
that of the Grabitoff Jobbing & Supply 
Co. of Austin. 


Friendly Adjustments 
Do They Pay? 
By C. H. Woodworth 


A®& manager of the Adjustment De- 

partment of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men I have just received 
the annual report of the Portland Ad- 
justment Bureau, which discloses and 
indicates its prestige. on the Pacific 
Coast. The Bureau now has 507 ac- 
tive adjustments in its files, including 
cases in which they represent members 
but do not control the administration. 
On these cases, excluding those in bank- 
ruptcy, an average dividend to creditors 
of 38.08% was paid. 

Illustration of the efficiency and value 
of the friendly adjustments in compari- 
son with bankruptcy cases is found in 
the fact that a net dividend of 9.3 per 
cent. was paid on bankruptcy cases. The 
number of cases handled by the bureau 
has consistently increased during the 
past six years and creditors all over the 
country were recognizing in the Port- 
land Adjustment Bureau a_é strong 
adjunct. 


An Adjustment Bureau 
That Started Right 


Memphis.—Eighteen months ago the 
demand for an adjustment bureau grew 
particularly strong in Memphis because 
= — number of failures in the cotton 

elt. 


Under the the leadership of several 
of the large houses it was determined 
to form a bureau, and in a desire to 
start on the correct basis, a request was 
made upon the National office for ideas 
upon finance, management and organi- 
zation. The result was that the banks 
and industrial houses of Memphis sub- 
scribed to a fund of $10,000 calling for 


one-half of the sum immediately, the 
balance to be callable at a later date. 

E. N. Dietler, who was selected as 
manager, had had several years of 
credit training and had been one of the 
progressive credit men of Memphis. He 
entered into the work with the highest 
ideals and principles. The net result 
of the first fifteen months is gratifying. 
Due to the fact that there was proper 
financial backing at the inception of 
the work the period was closed with a 
profit. The bureau controlled during 
the period sixty-four trusteeships in and 
out of bankruptcy. The most interest- 
ing part is the fact that twenty-six 
cases in extension agreements were 
handled, involving over $205,000 in lia- 
bilities. 

The adjustment bureau system has 
been materially strengthened through 
the development ef the Memphis bureau. 





imp or Simpatico” 


Dealing with Foreign Customers 


A Playlet in Two Acts 


By L. R. Browne 


International Western Electric Co. 


and 
Benjamin B. Tregoe 


Manager, Foreign Credits Dept., Nat. Assn. of Credit Men 


-ACT I, SCENE 1. 


Office of A. Boyle Degg. 

Desc. enters office, sits down at desk, 
leans back in chair, feet on desk, 
lights cigar, spreads a newspaper 
over letters on desk and reads from 
sporting page. 

Dece. Good night! Hefty Joe lest the 
fight last night. Here’s where I 
lose 25 iron men. Well, maybe I 
can make it up with poker. ‘The 
Reds and Cubs start south for train- 
ing.’ Wonder where the first game 
will be played. I'll have to watch 
for that. I wonder if the boss re- 
members how many grandmothers 
I killed iast year. - 

[Throws paper aside, leans back in 
chair, scratches head, sits forward and 
begins to paw around among the letters 
on his desk. Stands up, continues to 
scratch head.] 

Let’s see. What was it I was going 
to do the first thing this morning? 
Doggone if I can remember. 

[Fumbles around with letters again, 
refers to calendar pad on desk.) 

Oh, yes, Seller was going to bring in 
that foreigner, Musho Dinnero Hijoss 
from Manyzales. Wonder where the 
dickens Manyzales is. I guess it must 
be some country in Egypt. Seller don’t 
know anything about him a-tall, except 
he said he was good—but that don’t 
mean a thing. That fellow is such a 
liar that I don’t know whether he is 
good or not. Everybody’s good so long 
as they give him an order. The only 
thing he cares about is getting by the 
Credit Department, and the only thing 
he can think of is his commission sheet. 

I wonder if this guy talks nglish. 
Most likely not. Probably French or 
Italian or something else. 

[Looks around on his desk, and picks 
up a paper.) 

Enter Senor Mucho Dinero, represent- 
ing Mucho Dinero y Hijos of Manizales, 
Columbia. 

Senor, Dinero. [Bowing very politely.] 
Good morning, sir. 

Dece. [Looking up, cigar in mouth, 
and rather gruffly, without rising] 
Good morning. What can I do you 
for? 

Drxero. Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Senor A. Boyle Degg? 

Decc. Yep, that’s me. 

Dinero. [Looking around] I was to 
meet here this morning your Mr. 
Seller. 

Decc. Oh, yes,—you’re Mr. Hijoss. 

Drnero. Mr. Hijoss? No, I am not Mr. 
Hijoss. 

Decc. Well, Seller told me he was go- 
ing to meet a Mr. Hijoss from 
Manysaies, in here at ten o'clock. 
Ain’t you Mr. Hijoss? 

Prxero. No. that is not my name. My 
mame is Mucho Dinero. I represent 
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IS play was prepared for the National 
Foreign Trade Council Convention of 
New Orleans in May. Franklin John- 

stone of the American Exporter, says: “‘This 

little play, which drives home a lesson in how 
and how not to sell a foreign prospect. 
was splendidly acted as well as written.’ 

“Simp or Simpatico” was given with great 
success at the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in New York, May 15; at the 

Philadelphia Export Club, Phila., May 17; 

and at ine Foreign Credit Round Table 

Meeting in N. Y., May 25. 

Time—One day last week. 

Place—Somewhere in the U. S. A.—any- 

where. 

Act. I—Office of A. Boyle Degg. 

Act. Il—Office of Brighton Keene. 

Characters—In the order of their ap- 

pearance. 

A. BOYLE DEGG: Forei Credit 
Mangler for Bunglum, Slipshod & Co. 
His sole right to the title arises from the 
fact that all matters pertaining to credit 
are foreign to him.—L. R. BROWNE, 
International Western Electric Co., 
New York. 

SENOR MUCHO DINERO: A digni- 
fied and successful South American 
merchant from Manizales, Colombia, 
senior member of the firm Mucho 
Dinero y Hijos—on a buying trip to 
the U. S—H. G. BROCK, National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


IGNOR AMOS SELLER: An order 
taker for Bunglum, Slipshod & Co., 
who masquerades on the payroll as a 
“salesman.” B. B. TREGOE, Nat'l 
Ass'n of Credit Men, New York, N. Y. 

BRIGHTON KEENE, Foreign Credit 
Manager for the Ideal Mig. Co. Wide 
awake, commonsensical and on to his 
job—L. R. BROWNE. 


SELLS M. WISELY: An able and 
truly representative trade missionary of 
the Ideal Mfg. Company. Knows the 
foreign sales profession from A to Z and 
plays team-work with the credit mana- 
ger, his firm and his customers.—B. B. 
TREGOE. 


the firm of Mucho Dinero y Hijos 
of Manizales. 

Deas. Oh, yes, Mr. Mushoe Dinnero Hi- 
joss of Manyzales. 

Dinero. No, sir, you mistake. I am 

Mucho Dinero, I represent the firm 
of Mucho Dinero y Hijos, of Mani- 
zales, Colombia. 

Dece. You'll have to pardon my 
French. I never was much on this 
spiggoty stuff. 

Dinero. Spiggoty? 
stand. 

Decc. You know,—no spiggoty English 
—what these here foreigners talk. 

Drnero. Mr. Seller is not here? 

Decc. No, I guess he was on a wild 
party last night. You know these 
salesmen when they come back, will 
step out. 

Dinero. I am very sorry. 

Decc. Oh, I guess you and me can fix 
this up together. We don’t need 
him snooping around. What’s on 
your mind, Mr. Hi—— I mean 
Musho—I mean Dinnero. 


I do not under- 


Dinero. I have nothing on m 
Your Mr. Seller, he called at my 
place of beezness when he was ip 
Manizales. He asked that I cal] on 
him here when I am in zis country, 
I am here to replenish my stock ot 
goods for my store. He would like 
to sell me some wooden ware, some 
dishes, some kitchen utensils, 

Decc. [Interrupting] Well, if you are 
looking for wooden ware, you've 
come to the right place, especially 
if you want to buy any blockheads, 
They're our specialty. [Laughing 
boisterously at his own joke.] 

Dinero. [Seriously] Blockhead? Par. 
don me, but I do not understand, 
What are zey? 

Decc. Well, never mind, you don’t get 
me. It’s too deep for you, I guess, 
How much do you want to buy? 

Dinero. I do not know that I want to 
buy anything yet. I have come to 
= aon Sort see you about 
erms. might buy 2, 3, 4, 5, maybe 
$6,000. I do not know yet. . 

Decc. Six thousand dollars is quite a 
lot of money. I suppose you are 
good for it, aren’t you? 

Dinero. If I was not good for it, I 
would not buy it. 

Decc. Of course,—that’s what you say, 
but how do J know? Seems to me 
I heard something about them hav- 
ing fifty revolutions a minute down 
in that country where you come 
from, «nd that all the politicians 
are grafters,—Oh, nothing personal, 
you understand. But never mind, 
I guess maybe you and I can do 
business anyway. 

Dinero. [With dignity] -Senor, you 
have been badly informed. Condi- 
tions in my country are most 
stable. We do not have the revolu- 
tion ,and we do not have the rotten 
politician. We do not have the 
graft in our country. We have a 
wonderful country, senor, and my 
business firm prides itself upon its 
integrity and honor. 

Decc. Well, I guess it’s all right so far 
as it goes, but money is what talks, 
with us. 

Dinero. [Meaningly] So I have often 
heard. 

Decc. If you want to buy $6,000.00 
worth of stuff. I suppose that you 
are able to show a mighty good 
financial statement. 

Dinero. Ah, but my statement is my 
business, and you would not want 
me to show it to you—a perfect 
stranger. 

Decc. Well. I don’t know why not— 
they can’t get away with that sort 
of stuff up here. I always say that 
if a fellow isn’t willing to furnish 
a financial statement, he has got 
something to hide. 
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Dinero. Do you make me the insult? 

Deco. No, no,—I tell you there’s 
nothing personal in this. I just 
want to tell you how they do things 
up here, and I don’t see why you 
won’t show your statement, if you 
want to buy goods. 

Dinero. I have bought many thousands 
of dollars. I have been in business 
many years. I have never given 
financial statement. Why should 
I give it to you—a perfect stranger? 
That is my private business. If 
you want references, I can give 


ee 


them to you. I buy nothing for 
which I cannot pay. If I say I 
will pay, J will pay! That should 
be sufficient. 

Decc. Well, that’s all right, as far as 
it goes, but I am afraid that we 
don’t understand each other. Re- 
Member that we’re from Missouri, 
we have to be shown. You may be 
all you say, but on the other hand, 
maybe you’re not, and if a credit 
Manager don’t want to get stuck, 
he has got to believe everybody 
guilty until they prove themselves 
innocent. 


Divero. Is that the way you do busi- 
Ness always? 


Desc. You betcher life! 

Dinero. Then I am afraid we cannot 
come to an understanding. 

Deco. [Modifying his tone consider- 
ably.] Oh, well, I wouldn’t go that 


far. Why can’t we do business on a 
cash basis? 


Dinero. Ah, senor, but you _ realize 
that for me to pay the cash, when 
you do not ship the goods for two 
months maybe, and then it will be 
another two months or six weeks 
before I can receive the goods at 
Manizales, I am without the use of 
my money for three, four, ‘naybe 
five months? I cannot do business 
that way. 


Decc. Well, I don’t see how you figure 
that. If we ship the goods in two 
months, we’ll only have ‘your money 
about two months. 


BROCK B. B. TREGOE 
As They Appear in “Simp or Simpatico” 


Dinero. But, senor does not under- 
stand. It takes long time for mer- 
chandise to reach Manizales. 

Decc. How do you get there? 


DINERO. By boat, by railroad, by steam- 
boat, by river—long way, by mule- 
back, over mountaiu, perhaps— 

Decc. Is that so? Well, where is this 
Manyzales? 

DINERO. It is in the interior of Colom- 
bia. 

Dece. Ain’t there any railroads there? 

DINERO. Part way—not entire. 

Decc. Gee, it must be a hell of a place 
to live in. 

Dinero. [Coldly] Manizales is a fine 
city; it is a wealthy city. 

Decc. Well, if it’s hard to get in and 
out, as you say it is, it must be 
some dump. 

DINERO. Dump? I do not understand. 

Decc. Well, never mind. To get back 
to business,—you can’t pay cash? 

Dinero. No, senor, I cannot. 
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Dece. Well, maybe you will open one 
of them,—what do’ye call them?— 
a bank letter. 

Dinero. Senor means a 
credit? 

Dece. Well, I guess that is what you 
call them. ) 

Dinero. If I open a letter of credit 
with a bank, I have to pay high in- 
terest rates, and it is too costly. I 
cannot do business so. 

Dece. No? Well, .let’s see,—Seller 
ought to be in in a little while, and 
I’ll talk it over with him; and then 


letter of 


L. R. BROWNE 


we'll let you Know. Where are you 
staying? 

Dinero. At the Royal Arms. 

Dece. I'll ring you up there or write 
you a letter, and tell you when you 
can come down and see me again. 
By the way, Seller tells me that 
when he was in the Manyzales that 
he saw your daughter in your store, 
and that she’s some chicken. You 
want to watch that young fellow. 
He’s a mean actor. 

Dinero. [Frowning.] Chicken? Do you 
call my daughter a chicken? 

Dece. Oh, that’s just slang, I mean 
she’s a pipp, some doll, a good- 
looker. 

Dinero. A pipp? Some doll? 

do not understand. 

Decc. Well, I mean he says she is 
very pretty, and all that. 


Dinero. Will senor please understand 
I am here to discuss business mat- 
ters, and not my family and my 


Still, I 

































































































































































































































Evucene S. Etkus 








Newly Elected First Vice-President 
National Association of Credit Men 




















A student of credit work from the beginning of his business career, 
Mr. Elkus of the Elkus Co., San Francisca& Cal., was one of the 
pioneers of the credit men’s association movement in that eity, and 
first Pacific Coast man to attend a National Convention (Louisville, Ky., 
1902); has served as Second Vice-President of the San Francisco 
Association and was Director of the National Association prior to his 
election as First Vice-President of the National Association of Credit 
Men at the 28th Annual Conventien at Atlanta, June, 1923. 
















































































daughter, and particularly [with pitality of my friends and [mean- 

emphasis] with strangers. ingly] those to whom I expect to 
Decc. No offense you understand. I— show like favors. I will bid you 

er—just thought I’d mention it. good-day, sir. 

[Placating him] If you haven’t any- Dercc. Well, so long, See you later 

thing on, maybe you would like to Dinero goes out. 











go to a good show while you’re 
here. There are a couple of good 
shows in town, and I know where 
you can get hold of some good 











Decc. [To himself.] Those greasers 
are sure a funny crew. Wait till I 
see that man Seller. I got in 










































































Dutch with that man somehow, but 
hooch. I don’t know how. He has got a 
Dinero. Hooch? crust to come in and ask for $6,000. 
Decc. Yes,—you know,—liquor. credit and not to tell us anything 
Dryero. I do not drink the hooch as about his business. How am I to 
you call it. I drink sometimes at know whether he is good or not? 
home wine with my dinner, but Enter Ignor Amos Seller. 
hooch, the strong liquor, I do not Dercc. Say, you’re a fine one to be com- 





indulge, and I only accept the hos- ing in at this hour. One of your 
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dago friends was just in here, ang 
I've had one awful session with 
him. 

Setter. Hey, where do you get of 
bawling me out? Who was in here 
Dinero? ; 

Dece. Yes, that’s the guy. Say, how 
do you think you’re going to get by 
me with a $6,000.00 order when this 
guy won't tell me anything about 
his business or give me a financial 
statement? He ranted on about his 
being honorable, etc., and a lot of 
bunk like that. That’s nothing for 
me to pass credit on. Where am] 
going to find out anything about 
him? I always figure that if a man 
isn’t rated and hasn’t got a goog 
rating in either one of the commer. 
cial books, he isn’t any good. 

Setter. You poor boob. Don’t you 
realize that the two agencies only 
rate people in the U. S. and Canada? 
They don’t show ratings outside of 
this country. 

Decc. Well, they ought to. 

Setter. Anyway, how did you make 
out? 

Decc. I told him that if he wanted to 
do business with us, we would have 
to have cash with order, or open up 
one of them letters of credit. 

SELLER. What did he say? 

Decc. He said he couldn’t do it. 

Setter. But, listen here, his firm is 
one of the oldest firms in Columbia. 

Decc. Yes, that’s what he said. 

SELLER. I have been in his store, 
looked over his stock, everybody 
says he’s good down there. 

Decc. Who says so? 

SELLER. Everybody, I tell you! 

Dees. Who? ~~ 

Setter. Everybody! I talked to one of 
the bartenders in the American 
Cafe and he said that firm was 
worth all kinds of mazzuma. [Con- 
fidently] Oh, he’s good. Gee, whiz, 
ship the order—we don’t want a 
chance like this to slip. Why, I 
would be willing to personally guar- 
antee the account. : 

Decc. Fine stuff! D’ye think you can 
come in here and get away with 
that kind of stuff? What have you 
got to guarantee. the account with? 
If we ship the order and then he 
don’t pay, who’s going to be drag 
ged up on the carpet for it? I 
am—not you. All you salesmen 
have silver dollars in your eye 
glasses for lenses. You only think 
about getting your commission, and 
you don’t care a whoop whether the 
goods are paid for or not. 

Setter. Lay off this salesman stuff. 
Silver dollars are better than the 
smoked glasses you credit guys 
wear. Why don’t you ship him 
sight drafts against documents? 

Decc. You poor boob. How am I g¢ 
ing to get a railroad bill of lading 
down in Manyzales, when you have 
to ship by railroad, mule-back, over 
mountains, steam-boat, overhead 
trolley, and Lord knows what. You 
talk like a fish. 

Setter. Well, you can ship Sight draft 
against documents, payable at port, 
can’t you? 

Desc. I told him that I would write to 
him at the hotel and tell him when 
he could come down to see us again. 

Setter. [Sarcastically] Oh, you told 
him when he might come dow? 
again to see us. Well, I want to 
tell you something. You've gt 
about as much chance of ever se 
ting that bird into your office agai, 

as I have of flying to the moot. 
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These Columbians are a_ touchy 
bunch, and you have to handle them 
with kid gloves. You are a fine 
excuse for a credit man. 
Dece. Well, that may be but you aren’t 
even an excuse for a salesman. 
Exit Seller with scowl on face. 


ACT Il 
Office of Brighton Keene, showing a 
bare desk, chair and telephone, -Keene 
enters office, a quick alert man. Seats 
himself at desk, opens newspapers, 
glances over exchange. 

Keene. No great advances in exchange. 
Sterling running pretty steady. 
Belgium and French francs fluctu- 
ating a little. [Mumbles to himself 
a little, runs finger down column.] 
Milreis still in the doldrums, Ar- 
gentina looking up a little. Appar- 
ently not much hope of immediate 
change in the situation. Hello!— 
sugar moved up another notch. 
That’s fine. If the price continues to 
hold, we ought to get some mighty 
good business out of Cuba this 
year, and we ought to liquidate the 
balance of our hold-overs down 
there. Well, so much for that. 

[Tosses paper aside.] Now, let’s see 
what I have got to do this morning. 
[Draws calendar: pad toward him.] 

[To himself.) First thing, 10:30, Wise- 
ly coming in here with Senor 
Mucho Dinero of Mucho Dinero y 
Hijos, Manizales, Colombia. He said 
he would come a little ahead of 
time so we could talk the thing 
over. I certainly hope he does. 
Meantime, I had better go over 
those reports again so as to refresh 
my mind on the high spots. [Opens 
desk drawer, takes out folder and 
opens it.] 

Now, let’s see. Here’s Dun’s report. 
(Reads.} Firm established in Mani- 
zales in 1875 by Mucho Dinero, Sr. 
Present owners are—— well, I 
know all about that. Well, this 
statement that they give here,— 
Let’s see, that’s over a year old. 
That don’t tell me very much, al- 
though its pretty good. Trade com- 
ments—well, they give him a pretty 
clean bill of health in regard to his 
connections and his standing. Reads 
like he must be a pretty important 
individual in Manizales. Seems to 
have quite diversified activities in 
his city and surroundings. Let’s 
see—oh, here’s a report from ‘the 
Pan-American Trust Co., well, that’s 
pretty general, corroborates pretty 
much what Dun has said. 

Oh, yes, his father, the man who 
established the business is a rich 
man, and is now retired. That 
looks pretty good. Reported that 
obligations are taken care of 
promptly. Felt that they are enti- 
tled to such accommodation as they 
require. 

Ah. here we have it! Here’s the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
report. Let’s see—1l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9,—10 experiences within the 
last six months. Terms run from 
open account at 90 days, draft at 60 
days sight, 30 days sight, open ac- 
count at 90 days, etc. Highest 
credit—$10,000., $1500., $600., $18- 
60.—Oh, here’s some more last 
year. Run about the same, terms 
about the same.” 

[Counts quickly to himself.) 27 experi- 
ences on this report, everyone of 
them either shows accepts and pays 
promptly or pays when due. Every 
comment is favorable and they are 
rated from ‘high’ to ‘satisfactory.’ 











ANDREW J. PEOPLES 


Newly Elected Second Vice-President 
National Association of Credit Men 


Secretary Treasurer of the Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills, 
Detroit, Mich., and Director of the Bank of Detroit; Mr. Peop‘es joined 
the Detroit Association of Credit Men in 1912 and has since served 


that Association as director, vice-president, and president. 


He has 


been Chairman of the Advisory Committee and was a National Director 
before his election as Second Vice-President of the National Association 
of Credit Men at the 28th Annual Convention at Atlanta, June, 1923. 





Let’s see, here’s that monograph 
from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce on Antioquia 
and Manizales. Well, I am pretty 
familiar with that. It certainly is 
a long way from port and rather 
difficult to get to, but it’s a pretty 
rich district and almost universally 
the reputation of its merchants is 
very good. Antioquia universally 
looked upon as pretty high class. 
Oh, wait a minute—I was going to 
call up this reference that Dun 
gives. Why, that’s the Export 
Trading Company, Fred Atkins, the 
chap who is so active in the Credit 
Men’s Association. I'll call him up 
and see what he can give us. 


“[Picks up ’Phone.] 


{ 


Liberty 1776. Hello, I would like 
to speak to Mr. Atkins, please. 
This is Mr. Keene talking. Hello, 
Fred, this is Bright talking--yeh, 
Brighton Keene. Say, Fred, wonder 
if you can give me a little dope on 
one of your friends—Mucho Dinero 
y Hijos. Yeh—Mucho Dinero. He’s 
coming in here this morning and I 
notice he mentions the name of 
your firm as one of his references. 
How is he? First class, eh? How 
long have you sold him? Ten years 
is quite some time. Did you ever 
fix a limit? Oh, you haven't. Well, 
how much has he bought at any one. 
(Continued on page 34) 




















































































































































































































REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


MY REPORT as Secretary-Treasurer to the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Convention of The National Association of Credit 
Men at Atlanta last month was as follows: 


In offering this report your Secretary realizes how difficult 
is his task in selecting the more prominent features of the 
year’s activities amid the rapidly increasing activities and 
interests of our organization. 

In the laboratory of our workshop, we have been éndeavor- 
ing to separate credit as a composite whole in all its natural 
proportions from credit technique that has to do with skillful 
handling of the credit element. That there is need of analyses 
and a study of credit phenomena, will be agreed as we 
view our industrial career and note how it presents sharp 
up and down curves in our business swings. That we are 
always moving in a downward or an upward swing will 
have to be accepted but there is at least hope that we may 
do something to prevent the swings from being as violent as 
heretofore. : 

An analysis of business periods reveals that credit control 
or rather lack of control is a chief cause of troubles. The 
spirit of speculation in one form or another has always been 
an active force in developing the big swings. With this fact 
clear there could be no worthier purpose in our organization 
than to speak fearlessly on the need of using credit intelli- 
gently and of recognizing that the best production and dis- 
tributive powers were of no avail if credits were directed 
into unsafe channels or permitted to go too far from base. 

With the increasing complexities of our commerce in which 
emphasis has been laid mainly on production, the credit de- 
partment has too often failed to exercise that controlling 
influence which the safety of a business enterprise demands. 
First production, then distribution, then put it up to the 
credit department to hold together -the widely scattered re- 
sources of the business as best it can—that has been a 
ruling policy in American business. The result has been— 
and it is partly the credit man’s fault and partly due to 
force of circumstances—that credit managers have looked 
upon their work too largely as a matter of mechanics rather 
than as a matter of administration and control. They have 
not sold their departments as they should to themselves or to 
the other departments of the enterprise. 

If we are to bring credit into its proper position where it 
will have its relation to the commercial welfare fully under- 
stood, we must needs have every credit worker become thor- 
oughly imbued with the importance of his department and 
stand out for the right to administer it unrestrained by those 
managers who are out of sympathy with credit control and 
do not understand credit principles. .When we consider that 
the National Association of Credit Men holds a unique posi- 
tion in the nation’s commerce in defending the flow of com- 
mercial credits and promulgating the development of laws 
and ideals that surround good credits, there should be stirred 
in the hearts of the members a deep sense of appreciation; 
and new resolutions for more loyal service for the organiza- 
tion should be made. 

The Association now finds itself expressing its life and 
purpose through many departments: hence it needs more 
wisely directed attention than ever. It is a pleasure to ac- 
knowledge in this report the great interest and devotion of 
the officers, directors and honorary advisory board to the 
details of the Association’s work, to the many problems 
that arise affecting the Association’s highest ideals. 

The Board of Directors met but twice during the year. Its 
annual meeting as usual was held in Atlantic City, Septem- 
ber, 1922. In a period of four days, careful attention was 
given to the various departments of the Association and to 


the various matters of public interest relating to or affecting 
commercial credits. 





The Credoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Administrative Committee has met almost monthly. In 
looking back over the past two or three years, your Secre- 
tary can scarcely understand how our work could have been 
accomplished without the aid of such a committee. 

President Norvell, as many of you know, has given un- 
selfishly of his time and means. It is not possible for me to 
express my gratitude to Mr. Norvell for his sympathy and his 
intelligent efforts in behalf of the organization. The whole 
Association is under the deepest obligations to him and his 
fellow officers and directors for their devoted service. 

In membership, we have had our most difficult problem. 
When this report was dictated there remained a small short- 
age to fill as against last year and it is sincerely 
hoped it will be filled with a fair margin to spare before the 
year is over. The chairmen and members of the National and 
Executive Committees in charge of this department were 
faithful workers indeed. 

In the Banking and Currency Department there have been 
many interesting incidents during the year. The Executive 
Committee and the National Committee in this subject have 
maintained a careful watch on questions arising in Congress 
and the banking field at large. There has not been one step 
backward from the position taken in former years of sincere 
admiration for the Federal Reserve Banking system. We 
have continued to resent every effort that might impair its 
efficiency or lead to the introduction of politics into its ad- 
ministration. We continue, too, to prize the par collection 
plan as one of the most essential features of the system. 

In the Bankruptcy Law Department there have been some 
interesting activities as reflected in the report of the National 
and Executive Committees to this convention. Efforts ‘to 
amend the Bankruptcy Law failed in the last Congress; but 
a campaign was instituted for an improved administration 
of the law and the net results of the year in this department 


reflect progressive steps as compared with the activities of 
former years. 


In the Credit Co-operation and Credit Methods Department 
the Executive Committee has held frequent meetings and 
studied closely trends and currents that might affect the 
sanctity of the contract or the co-operative relation of credit 
departments with their customers and with one another. The 
net results of the year are excellent as will be refiected in 
the report of the committee to this convention. 


In the Publications Department—and I believe I reflect the 
prevailing views of the Association—the Credit Monthly has 
shown steady and marked improvement, the General Letter 
has been keeping abreast of the times and in all matters 
of publicity the department has shown alertness and skill. The 
National and Executive Committees who have supervision of 
this department have been most attentive to their work and 
deserve the sincere thanks of the entire membership. 


In the Credit Education and Management Department, 
while earnest efforts were made by its manager with the as- 
sistance of his committee to increase interest in the field for 
local chapters of the National Institute of Credit, yet there 
was a disappointing response; and it is evident that the 
local associations are failing as yet to recognize the in- 
trinsic value of credit courses and local chapters. The cor- 
respondence course has also moved slowly this year. It 
seems as if the credit manager had not yet been imbued with 
a sense of the importance of broad study for his work. In 
the Research Department there have been interesting 
developments and the value of the department has been 
demonstrated on many occasions. 


In the Mercantile Agencies Service Department, the Exect- 
tive Committee has held frequent interesting meetings. A 
cordial co-operation has been built up with the two leading 
agencies and undoubtedly the effect of the year’s work will 
be reflected in improved service. The ¢hairmen of the Na 
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tional and Executive Committees of this department deserve 
special mention for their unselfish and intelligent efforts. 

In the Investigation and Prosecution Department, there 
has been a number of gratifying developments. The man- 
ager of the department has been in action almost constantly. 
The report of the National and Executive Committees to this 
convention will tell the story much better than could be done 
in this brief paragraph. The interest displayed by the 
Executive Committee of this department deserves particular 
notice. Decided progress @an be recorded with the promise 
that in future years the sanitation work, so to speak, of 
the National Association of Credit Men will materially re- 
duce the bad debt waste. 

In the Foreign Credits Department the activities have 
been marked. The Executive Committee has held frequent 
meetings. The Bureau under its direction has had unusual 
success, and altogether, the department is rapidly becoming 
one of the best known and most widely recognized of the 
Association’s activities. We have been successful in building 
up the finest domestic credit technique in world credits. This 
fact has attracted the attention of our membership and of 
organizations interested in foreign trade. 

In the Credit Interchange Department, there have been 
numerous problems and marked progress has been recorded. 
The story of this department and the interest of the National 
and Executive Committees are best told in the report that 
will be offered to this convention. 

In the Adjustment Bureau Department marked progress 
can be recorded. The manager of the department has spent 
most of the year in the National office, going at times to 
locations where there were difficult problems. Rules for the 
control of Adjustment Bureaus as approved by the Board of 
Directors were promulgated. When they are understood they 
will be recognized as representing a progressive step in the 
upbuilding of adjustment work. The National and Executive 
Committees have been devoted, and no department of the 
work has perhaps attracted closer attention. 

In the departments of Commercial Ethics, Commercial Arbi- 
tration, Business Service, Fire Insurance and Prevention, 
Legislation, Business Meetings, there have been interesting 
activities and I commend to you a careful reading of the 
reports of the committees controlling these departments 
during the past year. 

Inspecting the Association’s inventory, I cannot but feel 
the greatest hope for the future of the organization. Occu- 
pying as it does a unique place in the field of commerce, 
with duties to perform that do not pertain to other organiza- 
tions, with principles to establish that fall more directly 
within the purview of credit work, urging intelligent admin- 
istration as a guarantee of business success, with a con- 
demnation of waste in all fields whatsoever, human and 
material, with other projects of increasing importance, can 
there be with us any laxity of interest or any impulse but 
to go forward and take the heights which loom up before us? 


I am much indebted to the local associations that have 
entertained me during the year. I have been made welcome 
in all places and have enjoyed the companionship of local 
Officers and members. The officers of the local associations 
have been uniformly courteous and though we have not been 
without our problems and the ties in some places have not 
been so strong as we should have liked, yet on the whole, 
for an organization so extensive as ours, a remarkable friend- 
liness prevails and a co-operative spirit that can be capitalized 
for our future progress. 


The office staff has displayed unusual interest and sincere 
loyalty during the year. The regular morning conferences 
have brought the staff and your Secretary close together. 
The appointment of staff committees, the extension and im- 
provement of office plans and the increase of the personnel 
are all matters of pleasant recognition; and I wish it were 
possible for me to designate by name everyone in the organi- 
zation for whom I hold a sincere attachmenv. 


Running back over the past decade and recalling the time 
when the National Office occupied not more than one-fourth 
of the space at present occupied, and recalling that our per- 
sonnel has quintupled, I realize the problems of the future. 
I place great faith upon the incoming officers and directors 
and upon the members of the staff to conserve the traditions 
of the Association and never to lower one ideal or one policy 
that has made us a factor for morality in business and good 
faith in the commercial relations among men. 


A LITTLE REFLECTION ON LABOR 


IN CONSIDERING some of the new problems that have 
arisen recently in the labor field and the large turnover that 
has been noticed recently in this field, we must take account 
of some human tendencies and without which it might be 
very difficult for us to interpret the situation. 
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For many years I had my chief athletics in a boys’ club. 
The modern social worker will smile unduubtedly when dis- 
covering that during a period of twelve years I never intro- 
duced a game into this club. I felt the only way to make 
better men of the material in hand was through education, 
and not through sport. When giving up this work on coming 
to New York City, and it was very difficult to do, one large 
enterprise in Baltimore had thirty of these young men in its 
employ, and at the present time quite a few of them are 
holding executive positions and are graduates in law. The 
process I followed not only built up ambitions, but it removed 
certain units from the labor field. 

If we study our present society, some of the best material 
we have came to us after the political revolutions in Europe 
of ’48, and though at first these good people were in lowly 
circumstances, yet perseverance and ambition carried them 
into executive, professional and high industrial positions. I 
believe America’s progress has in the largest measure been 
due to the movement of its people from the lower to the 
higher rungs of the ladder. The great wealth of the Nation 
that has come to us in very recent years has had a striking 
social effect in elevating the living conditions of certain 
units in the labor field and placing them in other and more 
advanced fields. We would not want even an unskilled la- 
borer to be without the ambition nurtured by our atmosphere 
that has tended to deplete the lower circles and increased 
the number in the higher altitudes. 

I believe we need and should welcome the immigrant who 
can find a place in our economy and will be a producer as 
well as a consumer. The discrimination as to the immigrant I 
feel should be exercised at the point of embarkation, and not 
at the point of disembarkation. We need people of ambition, 
and so long as ambition is with a person, he is likely to 
move up and leave a vacancy in the lower fields. 

Treating labor, therefore, as something in the nature of a 
commodity is not wise, in my opinion, and loses sight of the 
human and social factor that should prevail in our considera- 
tion of human beings, no matter where they are placed. 
Many of our leaders can look back upon days spent in great 
simplicity,—oftentimes in poverty, and the lure of ambition 
for higher things should never be diminished or discouraged 
if we prize the Nation’s future and want her people always 
to express the highest in their ideals and practices. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SKILL 
IN THE PAST it has been possible to succeed in business 
with slip-shod methods. The change in our economy has 
changed this scheme, and I am certain that more study and 
skill are needed for success today in business than ever 
before. 

The great problems before us are separating the sheep and 
the goats in the commercial field. Business should be a 
pleasure, but its chief object is profit. Profit is what remains 
after the deduction of actual and potential costs. Business 
administration, therefore, has to do directly with prices and 
costs. Profits are also dependent upon the quickness with 
which commodities circulate and the manner in which they 
are exchanged for other values. So administration has to do 
with markets and credit. When attacking these tough shelled 
nuts of business,—prices, costs, markets and credit,—the ap- 
proach must be firm with no depreciation of the task or the 


-muddling of the job. 


Administrative skill is not inherited. Adaptable tendencies 
may be inherited and the training of these tendencies is re- 
quired. Apprenticeship is a good training field, but not en- 
tirely Sufficient of itself. There must be a knowledge of busi- 
ness fundamentals that will lead to good mind organization 
and the marsLalling of sound analysis of facts as they emerge. 
Instead of following the crowd, buying when others buy, re- 
treating when others retreat, fearful when others are fear- 
ful, and optimistic when others are optimistic, the skillful 
business administrator will take facts as they are and reach 
his conclusion even though in so doing he may go against 
the crowd. 


During the past four years through the severest changes of 
our economy, the skilled administrator could have detected 
certain tendencies that would have kept him from producing 
and from the misuses of credit when others were falling all 
over themselves in getting out goods and putting credit to all 
kinds of unnatural uses. Skillful administration keeps us 
composed in the midst of storm; hopeful when surface ap- 
pearances are not encouraging but sub-surface conditions are 
pregnant with hope; and always confident in the midst of 
severest turmoils. 


We are offering this paragraph as an encouragement to 


greater study in preparing for business and its successful 
administration. 










































































































































































































































































































































Phases of Bank Credit Work 


Address at N. J. Bankers’ Convention 
By Joseph L. Morris 






Mgr., Credit Dept., Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. 


credit departments in banks regard- 
less of size, as I have frequently 
done, I am suggesting the adoption 
of a principle rather than an elaborate 
machine. What I mean is the proper 
credit attitude, rather than detailed 
credit methods, for in credit work, as in 
most other worthwhile things, the es- 
sence is more important than the form. 

No bank is better than the quality of 
its loans. All will agree that we can 
steer a clearer course with open eyes, 
than with eyes kept closed. As a gen- 
eral rule with few exceptions, it is no 
safer to make loans blindly, than it is 
to drive a high powered motor car 
through congested traffic—unless of 
course you are able to see in four direc- 
tions at one time. 

In the large city banks, we find credit 
departments set up on a scale in keep- 
ing with the size and needs of the insti- 
tutions in which they are found. In 
some cases these departments are elab- 
orate—with a staff of perhaps a hun- 
dred or more people—representing a 
considerable annual outlay. There is no 
doubt that these large credit depart- 
ments have more than justified their 
existence, and that their high cost has 
invariably been at least offset by pre- 
venting losses which would have grown 
out of the bad loans which the banks 
would have made had there been no 
credit department. So even in the large 
bank, where the credit department 
seems to be an expensive affair, it is 
not an expense for which there is not 
an equivalent return. 

At the other extrem: we have the 
small country banks. It would be ab 
surd to expect such banks to install 
elaborate and ‘expensive credit depart- 
ments, nor is it necessary to argue that 
point. Anything approaching an elab- 
orate or expensive credit department in 
the smaller bank would, in the very 
nature of things, defeat itself, as en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Here is what I have in mind when I 
advocate the adoption of the principle 
underlying what might be described as 
the credit department attitude. In the 
smaller bank an efficient credit depart- 
mert begins with the attitude of the 
officer responsible for loans. This atti- 
tude is evidenced by his desire to do 
business with his eyes open, rather than 
with eyes partially or entirely closed 
by misleading or incorrect superficial 
impressions. 

THE SMALL BANK’S CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT 

What corresponds to the more or less 
elaborate credit department in the 
larger bank, in the smaller bank may 
consist of a set of statements of assets 
and liabilities of the bank’s borrowing 
customers, plus simple memoranda of 
experiences, conversations, general in- 
formation and impressions which have 
come to the bank officer in the ordinary 
course of the day’s transactions. These 
financial statements and memoranda call 
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[*: advocating the installation of 





for no costly mechanism for their care. 
I have seen a very satisfactory set of 
credit files occupy but one drawer of a 
filing cabinet. In fact, I can remember 
one almost as good which required noth- 
ing more than one drawer of the bank 
officer’s desk. 


But there are some bankers who think 
that even this small equipment is un- 
necessary, because they have known 
their customers and have dealt with 
them during a lifetime, know who they 
are, what they have done in the past, 
and what they are likely to do in the 
future, and also believe that they know 
what they are worth. No doubt they 
are justified in the belief that they are 
fully and correctly informed; but this 
attitude does not allow for the fact that 
an estimate of net worth, and actual net 
worth as shown in a financial statement, 
may differ widely, and that for the sake 
of the men who act in the absence of 
the loaning officer, and are to follow 
him in the management of the bank, 
simple systems of recording credit data 
should be installed. 

The officer of the bank today may 
know all about his borrowing customers. 
He should bear in mind what a great 
convenience and help that knowledge is 
if he arranged things so that what he 
knows will be available to the next man. 
While not every moment conscious of 
it, in our hearts we know that life is 
short and that today’s cashier is tomor- 
row’s vresident, and that it is nothing 
more than the adoption of a modern 
principle ef business to arrange things 
so that the man who will succeed will 
be able to “carry on” efficiently. 

COST OF CREDIT RECORDS 

If the credit record habit were devel- 
oped and allowed to become a matter of 
simple routine, it would not necessarily 
involve adding much, if anything, to the 
expense account, and the ultimate sav- 
ings due to the “open eye” method of 
handling loans would more than offset 
any small expense incurred. 

In reading a recent article written by 
Sir Basil Thomson, well known as the 
former hedd of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department of Scotland Yard, I ran 
across the following interesting para- 

h: 

The tendency of every head of police is to 
concern himself with the safety of his own terri- 
tory—to take, in fact, a parochial view. of his 
cesponsibilities—and if he can drive out his local 
criminals into the territory of his neighbors he 
is satisfied. If he sends a warning to the police 
of the territory concerned it is because there is 
friendly personal contact between the two chiefs. 
If they are unacquainted or unfriendly no notice 


is given. Naturally the criminal profits much 
by his change of ‘scene.’ 


Probably Sir Basil thought he was 
describing a characteristic peculiar to 
police chiefs, when as a matter of fact, 
he really described rather clearly an 
almost universal human trait, which re- 
stated in simple or crude terms, means, 
that it is customary for most people 
take care of themselves first, and when 
they are helping others, to give pref- 
erence to their friends. This does not 
necessarily mean that people take care 


‘financial condition. 


of themselves at the expense of others— 
although we have been told that there 
are still in the large human family at 
least a few who answer to that descrip. 
tion. Bankers with the proper credit 
attitude, appreciate this almost univer. 
sal tendency to help one’s friends, and 
in recent years at least, have done much 
to make friends of their competitors, 
counting on such friendships to enable 
them to arm themselves to meet the 
constant onslaught and schemes of un- 
deserving credit seekers. 

These friendships have been developed 
through bankers’ organizations, through 
associations of credit men, and other 
organizations of bankers and business 
men. This is the day of free and frank 
interchange of credit information, and 
experience has shown that neighbors 
and friendly competitors, helped with 
information today, reciprocate in kind 
tomorrow or the day after. Such a re 
lationship helps keep out of the banks 
the sort of loans which are neither wise 
nor safe. All of this means that the 
generous interchange of credit informa- 
tion—giving today and receiving tomor- 
row—redounds to the benefit of all. 
Make service one’s point in competition. 
To compete in credit extensions has 
over and over again proven costly. Such 
competition is unsound and unsafe. Co- 
operation rather than competition in 
credits is the sound policy. 


UNWILLINGNESS TO GIVE A 
STATEMENT 


As to the financial statement—the 
erroneous belief still exists in some 
minds that a request for a financial 
statement implies a lack of confidence 
in the borrower’s solvency, and there 
still is an unnecessary sensitiveness on 
the part of some lending bankers in 
adopting the practice of having detailed 
financial statements of all borrowers. 
Fortunately, the financial statement has 
been so universally recognized as 4 
fundamental of credit practice, that one 
rarely finds a legitimate and deserving 
borrower who objects to furnishing his 
banker with a statement when a proper 
request is made. Nowadays when 4 
statement is refused, it is almost safe 
to assume, in all but exceptional cases, 
that the reason for the refusal is not a 
favorable one. Some borrowers wise 
enough to detect the banker’s fear of 
losing the account if a statement were 
insisted upon, have capitalized this fear 
and sensitiveness and have used it as @ 
smoke-screen to cover up their poor 
Indeed it is almost 
safe to assume, that with the rarest ex 
ceptions, the mere unwillingness to 
make a statement should be regarded as 
an unfavorable sign. In dealing with 
this type of borrower it would be best to 
give oneself the benefit of the doubt. 
knowing that it usually takes the inter 
est on many notes to make up for the 
loss of the principal of one. 

In addition to knowing as much 4 
possible through experience, informa 
(Continued on page 37) 





The Train-Dispatcher of Information 
Facts Gathered and Routed by the Credit Man 


By H. P. Reader 


Cannon Mills, New York, N. Y. 


Activites such as ate pate ae, oan their own eae 


has asked me to write,—in the form 
of a postscript to my series, “A Day 
in the Credit Department,” just ended 
in this magazine,—an outline of the 
functions performed and the position 
occupied by the modern credit manager. 


The credit manager of today is as 
completely responsible for the checking 
of credits and for collections as the 
credit man of the past; but instead of 
working in obscurity and with limited 
opportunities for service and advance- 
ment, he is in intimate touch with other 
elements of his concern. With full op- 
portunities for the development of his 
own initiative and ability, he renders 
constant service to (1) the President of 
his company; (2) the General Manager; 
(3) the Board of Directors; (4) the 
Sales Manager; and (5) the Treasurer. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


In a modern organization, the credit 
department is the point at which most 
of the information reaching the com- 
pany is received and from which it is 
distributed. Among the sources of the 
information are: (a) salesmen in con- 
tact with customers and especially with 
prospects (credit and sales departments 
working in harmony); (b) local or dis- 
trict credit men, if any; (c) news- 
papers; (d) trade papers; (e) outside 
bureaus .of- information; (f) govern- 
ment publications and feports; (g) 
credit interchange bureaus; (h) credit 
men’s association publications, local and 
national; (i) information from direct 
contact with other credit men often of 
rival concerns met in trade group 
gatherings of credit men or at credit 
men’s association meetings or conven- 
tions; (j) publications of banks and in- 
formation derived from correspondence 
or conversation with bankers; (k) law 
reporting services which summarize 
court decisions and report on impending 
or new legislation; (1) statistical serv- 
ice organizations; etc. 


Information, culled from the whole 
mass, that seems worth passing on may 
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be typed or pasted on a simple form, 
half letter-sheet size, with the single- 
line, printed or mimeographed heading: 
“From Credit Dept. to eee 


INFORMATION FOR THE 
PRESIDENT 


The credit department often sends to 
the president information that is not 
sent to other executives,—such as re- 
ports on new state or national legisla- 
tion, tariff rulings, etc. The president 
may have in mind opening up new terri- 
tory, at home or abroad, and if so may 
be glad to be posted on local conditions. 

One president of a large manufactur- 
ing concern, on learning from his credit 
manager that a southern state had just 
passed drastic laws against insurance 
companies located outside of the state, 
immediately changed the concern’s 
whole sales and credit policy towards 
customers in that state. 


INFORMATION FOR THE GENERAL 
MANAGER 


The credit manager of another large 
company found out that a certain indus- 
try, according to a recent analysis, 
could produce twice the amount of 
goods it was turning out. He sent a 
bulletin to the general manager to the 
following effect: “This trade is carry- 
ing an overhead that is sure to result 
in early trouble for the weaker units. 
We should promptly go after most of 
our customers in this trade and clean 
up the accounts.” 

A definite saving of several thousand 
dollars in losses was the result of acting 
upon the suggestion. 


INFORMATION FOR THE BOARD 


No attempt should be made by the 
credit department to give information 
to a member of the board of directors, 
affecting his outside interests. The work 
covers pretty broad lines without going 
outside of our own concern’s field. 

The directors may well be kept posted 
by the credit department on the condi- 
tions in great basic industries, such as 
steel and coal. Even if the company 


does no business in those lines they are 
so far-reaching in their ramifications 
that distress in them will affect every- 
one. 


INFORMATION FOR THE SALES 
MANAGER 


The modern credit manager is of 
course on the most intimate terms with 
the sales manager and is his best busi- 
ness friend in the company. He gives 
the sales manager information of vital 
importance on prospects and customers. 
He warns him when collections in a cer- 
tain territory are getting slow because, 
for example, of a crop failure. He notes 
that in a certain industry inventories 
are piling up far beyond the probable 
needs of the industry, which means that 
a crash is impending with its resulting 
bad account casualties. 


INFORMATION FOR THE 
TREASURER 


The credit manager constantly makes 
reports to the treasurer which show how 
fast the money is coming in and may be 
expected in the near future to come in. 
He gives the treasurer the record of 
orders booked, from which, knowing the 
terms, the treasurer figures the amounts 
payable and their dates. The credit 
manager has calculated the average 
terms on which the business of the 
company has been done; and he keeps 
the treasurer informed as to whether 
the terms at the present time are longer 
or shorter than the average. 

Thus the treasurer can figure closely 
on his money requirements and can 
know, well ahead of time, the amount of 
accommodation that will be required 
from the banks. 


THE CREDIT MANAGER'S 
POSITION 

By such service as-is outlined above, 
the credit man,—if he has it in him,— 
can build for himself a position that is 
of the greatest mental and human inter- 
est, that is well out of the rut of ob 
security, and above all is second to none 
in the whole organization as a position 
of genuine service. 
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ommercial Crooks Prosecuted 
Stories With Happy Endings---for the Creditors 






By C. D. West (“Zephon”) 


Mgr., I. & P. Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


Joseph and David Hoffman, de- 

scribed in previous issues of the 
_» Credit MontTHLy, the following in- 
teresting cases were successfully han- 
dled by the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men during the past 
year: 


I: addition to the cases of Charles 


MR. GALOOB 


David Galoob, Proprietor, Globe De- 
partment Store, Beggs and Slick, Okla- 
homa, came to St. Louis, Mo., with his 
attorney and called a meeting of his 
creditors in that city explaining to them 
that he was the victim of the Ku Klux 
Klan who had caused him to be placed 
in jail and robbed his store of merchan- 
dise to the amount of $25,000, and of- 
fered them a settlement of 25 per cent. 


The St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men filed a formal letter of complaint 
with this Department on September 9, 
1922. 


His lawyer asked the creditors what 
they thought this world was coming to 
when a peaceful and innocent merchant 
like David Galoob could be so badly 
treated without a remedy in law or out- 
side of the law. He stated that the 
treatment given David Galoob was a 
disgrace, and a blot upon the name of 
America; that America was being re- 
duced to a state of barbarism and thiev- 
ery and general lawlessness. Almost 
with tears in his eyes, the attorney 
pleaded Galoob’s case. 


After the story told by the attorney 
was confirmed by Galoob himself, the 
creditors, without adjourning, decided 
they would not accept the 25 per cent. 
offer. Evidently they were not “shown.” 


Mr. Galoob had been ‘contemplating 
bankruptcy for some time. He was not 
satisfied, however, with getting some 
hundred thousands dollars’ worth of 
merchandise on credit, so he went so far 
as to steal an automobile and then to go 
with this automobile at night to freight 
depots and freight cars and other mer- 
chants’ places of business and load up 
the automobile with stocks of merchan- 
dise and haul them to his own places 
of business at Beggs and Slick, Okla- 
homa. At one place he was caught in 
the very act of robbing the store, but 
having things pre-arranged, he hopped 
into his automobile, the engine of which 
was kept running, and drove off. A 
fusillade of bullets followed his ma- 
chine, but he escaped. Later the bullet- 
ridden machine was found in front of 
one of Galoob’s places of business. Upon 
identification of some of the merchan- 
dise in the machine and upon further 
identification of some of the merchan- 
dise in his place of business, Mr. David 
Galoosw was duly charged with crime, 
indicted and jailed. After some twelve 
or fifteen days, he succeeded in getting 
out on bond. During these twelve days, 
the Government authorities brought in 
merchants from whom the goods were 
stolen and allowed them to identify the 
goods, some of which still retained the 
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merchants’ labels and marks, Galoob 
probably not having had time to remove 
the same. The railroad officials came 
in and positively identified, to the satis- 
faction of everyone, certain merchandise 
stolen from their warehouses and cars. 
Whereupon, Prosecuting Attorneys and 
District Attorneys allowed the various 
people to recover the stolen goods from 
Galoob’s stores. It was only upon abso- 
lute identification that these goods were 
allowed to be taken out by their owners. 

Through the efforts and expenditures 
made by the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Committee of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion, the confirmation of the composition 
was denied Galoob in court and he was 
severely reprimanded by the court, who, 
in describing him, used words consist- 
ent with his actions shown above. 

In the meantime, the State Officials 
brought him to trial on the robbery 
charge and the jury immediately sen- 
tenced him to five years. He is now 
serving a five-year term in the peniten- 
tiary. 

The foregoing brings home to credi- 
tors that if they would use the same 
degree of care in all bankruptcy cases 
as they did in this case, results of this 
nature could be had. 


AMERICAN ADJUSTMENT CO. 


American Adjustment Company, W. 
D. Burton, Proprietor, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. This was a Collection Agency 
who filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy after having collected more than 
$140,000 for its clients which had been 
embezzled by Burton. A complaint was 
filed by the Louisville Association of 
Credit Men in this Department on Au- 
gust 15, 1922. 

The extensive ramifications of the 
Agency’s activities made it necessary 
that the Manager of the Department, 
Mr. C. D. West, and four of his investi- 
gators had to travel many miles and 
cover many states to assemble the evi- 
dence to be presented to the Distrct At- 
torney of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 

On October 31, 1922, W. D. Burton was 
indicted for embezzlement. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1923, he was sentenced to one 
year in the Kentucky Penitentiary. 


SAMUEL B. PIERSON 


Samuel B. Pierson, Baltimore, Md. A 
complaint was filed in this Department 
by the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion on August 24, 1921. Pierson is an 
old offender. He has pulled off many 
fraudulent failures and bankruptcies in 
different points extending over a-period 
of many years, and it has been computed 
that he eperated under thirty-seven or 
more different names. 


The investigation was of a very deli- 
cate nature on account of the shrewd- 
ness of this offender and it required ex- 
traordinary talent to follow his opera- 
tions, but the evidence was secured and 
he was arrested on December 27, 1922, 
in Baltimore, Md., on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud, thereafter being in- 
dicted for violation of Section 215 of the 


Federal Penal Code relative to the trans- 
misson of false financial statements. 
On March 26, 1923, he pleaded guilty 
to the indictment and was sentenced tv 
fifteen months in the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. 
GEORGE WALLER 


George Waller, Modesto, Cal. This 
party is an old offender, having had 
previous experience in New York City 
and Montreal, Canada. He drifted to 
the West and met his Waterloo at Mo- 
desto from which point he had fied. 
The San Francisco Board of Trade took 
up the matter for prosecution and on 
December 19, 1922, they wired this De- 
partment to assist them in locating this 
party. 

On January Ist, 1923, an investigator 
of this Department trailed him and 
located him at Montreal, Canada, where 
he was arrested, at 808 Cote Street, An- 
toine Road, Montreal, on a warrant 
which had been taken out by the San 
Francisco Board of Trade and sent on 
for his apprehension. 

A requisition for extradition was is- 
sued which at first was bitterly fought 
by one of the shrewdest attorneys in 
Montreal on behalf of Waller, but the 
requisition was honored. Waller was 
turned over to a representative of the 
State of California and he was returned 
to the scene of his operations and was 
recently sentenced to a term in the Cali- 
fornia State Prison. 

All of the expenses of this case were 
borne by the Board of Trade of San 
Francisco who never lets an opportunity 
pass in landing a commercial crook re- 
gardless of the cost of doing so. 


R. E. HINTON 


R. E. Hinton, Hinton’s Bankrupt 
Store, Ruston, La., and Eldorado, Ark. 
An involuntary petition was filed in this 
case and a complaint filed with the De- 
partment by the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the investiga- 
tion was immediately undertaken. Hin- 
ton conducted two stores as shown 
above. Indications came from several 
creditors during the investigation that 
Hinton’s actions looked suspicious. The 
investigator found that Hinton had no 
business experience, and that he had 
begun business operations for the sole 
purpose, as it looked, for making a big 
haul from his creditors. 

Twenty-six cases of shoes and dry 
goods had been shipped from the Ruston 
store and which had been appraised at 
more than $4000. The credit extended 
this man was based largely on state- 
ments he had made claiming a surplus 
of $20,000 above liabilities. The state 
ment was absolutely false. There was 
no truth to it and it was never closely 
investigated by the creditors and the 
credit extended this fellow in the first 
place was never deserved. 

Hinton was indicted at Shreveport, 
La., by the U. S. Federal Grand Jury on 
April 15, 1922, upon the evidence ob- 
tained by the investigation and showed 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Prosperity and the Farmer 
Course of Prices of What He Sells and Buys 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES - 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Commodity Index 
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This chart on the index numbers of 
prices of all commodities and of farm 
products tells an interesting story. In 
January, 1920, the prices for farm prod- 
ucts were 11 per cent. above the prices 
for all commodities. In other words, 
the farmers could then buy 11 per cent. 
more of all commodities than they could 
in January, 1913. A few months later - 
prices of commodities began to fall 
rapidly, with farm products suffering 
the greatest deflation. In a year and a 
half’s time, June, 1921, the prices for 
farm products were 20 per cent. below 
the prices for all commodities. —<n other 
words, the farmers could purchase only 
4/5’s of the amount that they purchased 
in 1914. There is general agreement 
among business analysts that the un- 
even fall in prices with its resultant 
greatly decreased purchasing power on 
the part of the farmers was the largest 
single factor in the business depression 
of 1921. During the whole of the year 
1921 the prices of farm products aver- 
aged 16% below the prices of all com- 
modities. 
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A substantial improvement in the re- 
lationship of prices of farm products to 
all commodities was recorded during 
1922. The prices of farm products for 
the year 1922 averaged 11% lower than 
the prices of all commodities, as against 
20 per cent. for 1921. The improvement 
in the purchasing power of the farmers 
reflected by these figures was, of course, 
one of the factors in the revival of busi- 
ness activity. 

The relationship of the prices of farm 
products to the prices of all commodi- 
ties is still the subject of close scrutiny 
and analysis. Prices for farm products 
as compared with prices for other prod- 
ucts are still disproportionately low, and 
though we have had a large measure of 
prosperity even in the face of the dis- 
parity between the prices for farm prod- 
ucts and all commodities, the opinion 
seems to be general that a continuance 
of the prosperity depends at least on no 
increase in the spread between these 
two groups and possibly even largely on 
a narrowing of the spread between their 
prices. For that reason, business ob- 
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servers have observed with some anxi- 
ety the trend in prices since December, 
1922. In December, 1922, farm products 
were only 7 per cent. below all com- 
modities. By April, 1923, they were 11 
per cent. below the prices of all com- 
modities. 

It would be bold and foolish to set 
down the relationship of prices on 
which the prosperity of the farmers for 
1923 may be predicated. Relative pros- 
perity for the farmers can surely be 
achieved without an exact parity in the 
prices of farm products and all com- 
modities. However, most observers agree - 
that an increased spread between the 
prices of these two commodities,—with 
farm products for this summer and fall 
selling, say at prices 15 to 20 per cent. 
below all commodities—would have a 
disastrous effect on our prosperity. The 
same observers would also agree that a 
narrowing of the spread between these 
prices, that is to say, an increase ix the 
prices of farm products to the level of 
the prices of all commodities, unless this 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Our Problem of Taxation 
(Continued from page 11) 


The bureaucrats who initiate these 
movements for an extension ef their 
own power draw great strength from 
the class specially affected. This rapid 
extension of federal administration not 
only means greatly increased expenses 
because of duplication of efforts, but it 
means the gradual breaking down of 
local self-government in America. For 
the bureaucrat at Washington assumes 
to control not only his own administra- 
tion in that field but that of the state as 
well. There was not a department of 
state government in Springfield, IIl., 
even during the war that did not protest 
that if the government would withhold 
its hands it could better and-more effi- 
ciently administer its affairs without 
this governmental aid and intereference. 

“And whatever tends to atrophy local 
self-government weakens the republic.” 
Again I quote from Bryce in “Modern 
Democracies”: 5 

“Democracy needs local self-government as its 
foundation. That is the school in which the 
citizen acquires the habit of independent action, 
learns what is his duty to the state, and learns 
also how to discharge it.” 
ERA OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 

MENTS 

I fear we are entering upon an era 
of indiscriminate amendments to our 
federal Constitution. Im earlier years 
it was almost with a feeling of awe that 
we approached the question of consider- 
ing a change in that great instrument. 
During recent years, the tendency has 
been to regard an amendment to the 
constitution as hardly a more serious 
matter than to amend or repeal a 
statute. And I fear this tendency is 


growing. We seem to have lost sight of 
all distinction between what properly 
belongs to the federal government and 


what to the state government. If a pro 
posed reform has merit, we do not stop 
to inquire whether it is a reform of a 
matter wholly within the province of 
the state or not. It is easier to go to 
Washington and there demand legisla- 
tion or an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion if the federal government is with- 
out power. If this tendency goes on 
unchecked, it will not be long until the 
states are mere satrapies, with all 
power issuing from Washington. The 
question is not whether a state is doing 
its full duty in matters of purely do- 
mestic concern. We may lament the ig- 
rorance or the perverseness of the state, 
but if through the federal government 
we attempt to correct this ignorance or 
perverseness, we are abandoning the 
federal principle, without which we can- 
not long survive. No amendment to the 
constitution should be adopted without 
the most solemn deliberation, and only 
if the amendment be necessary to the 
carrying out of the original purposes of 
that great charter of government. 

We complain of bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. We are impatient of the grow- 
ing number of government agencies 
with which we must deal in Washington 
if we would live. We find fault because 
we cannot transact business in our own 
states without inquiring at Washington 
just what we can do and what we can- 
not do. The increased cost of our fed- 
eral government, as compared with a 
decade ago, appalls us. And yet it is 
largely our own fault. If something 
goes wrong, we go to Washington for 
relief. We learn that the government is 
withnuit power. We then urge a new 
federal law or an amendment to the 
constitution which will confer that 
power. If we succeed, new bureaus are 


added and new contracts with the in- 
dividual’s business are created. Bu- 
reaucracy grows by what it feeds upon. 
Our civic associations meet and with 
great enthusiasm resolve in favor of 
asking assistance in some form from 
Washington which means new govern- 
ment agents. If they succeed, at some 
subsequent meeting they are likely to 
pass a ringing resolution denouncing 
the bureaucrats! 


DANGERS OF TOO MANY 
BUREAUCRATS 


The employees of the city or the state 
or the nation all the while become a 
more important factor in increasing the 
cost of government. Where numerous, 
they now are generally organized in the 
several branches of the public service. 
Whatever the nominal purpose of the 
organization, their keenest activities 
are directed toward an increase in pay. 
These organizations have come to be so 
powerful that they exercise a very great 
influence upon the legislative bodies. 
The different organizations are usually 
found co-operating closely when the 
question is an increase of salary for 
members of any one of them. Though 
a large majority of our people still earn 
their ewn livelihood in private pursuits, 
the minority which derives its suste- 
nance from the public treasury has be- 
come large enough, thoroughly as that 
minority is organized, to frighten city 
councils, state legislatures, and even 
Congress inte complying with their de- 
mands. It is unfortunate that nearly 
always those who seek for any purpose 
to get money out of the public treasury 
are thoroughly organized. The taxpay- 
ers as such never are. It thus happens 
that the militant minority is often more 
powerful than the unorganized and per- 
plexed majority. This fact in itself is 
the strongest argument of which I know 
against extending governmental activi- 
ties beyond absolute need. 

It generally is better to put up with 
all the imperfections in private opera- 
tion of any agency or industry than to 
increase the number of public em- 
ployees. I tremble when I think of the 
consequences if the number of public 
employees shall be greatly increased. I 
recall an instance which illustrates the 
point. Several years ago I was a mem- 
ber of Congress. For part of the time 
while there I served as a member of 
the House Committee on Post-offices. 
After exhaustive hearings, and with 
much care, the post-office appropriation 
bill was framed. The bill had the unan- 
imous support of all members of the 
Committee, whether Republicans or 
Democrats. It was necessarily volum- 
inous, as it covered a great number of 
subjects. When it was submitted to the 
House and read paragraph by para- 
graph, though of course it met frequent 
objections, it was sustained by an over- 
whelming vote upon every proposition 
but one. In the preparation of the bill, 
the salaries of the different classes of 
employees had received much con- 
sideration and the Committee unani- 
mously believed that it had done the 
right and equitable thing. One numer- 
ous class of post-office employees, how- 
ever, had not been accorded the increase 
it demanded. When this provision was 
reached, a member was found to move a 
very considerable increase in the salary 
of that particular class. This motion 
swept the House. The amendment was 
voted, not because the men who favored 
it had any less confidence in the Com- 
mittee’s action in fixing this particular 
salary than they had in the action of 
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the Committee with reference to other 
provisions of the bill. In this particu. 
lar case, however, the members were 
afraid of the organized opposition of 
this class of employees, scattered ag 
they were throughout the districts of 
most of the members of the House. 

Let the proportion of public em. 
ployees continue to increase as rapidly 
as they have in late years and we will 
within a reasonable time witness thig 
phenomenon: our population divided in. 
to two classes, those holding public of- 
fice, still a minority it is true, and all 
others working to support the minority 
in office. From that condition to the 
soviet form of government is but a 
single step. 


EXCESSIVE TAXES RESULT IN 
EXTRAVAGANCE 

Also there is no doubt but that ex- 
cessive income taxes, excessive inheri- 
tance taxes, and excess profits taxes tend 
to extravagance in public expenditures. 
They furnish the selfish demagogue his 
most effective weapon. He advocates 
legislation in favor of one class and tells 
the people that the cost will be borne 
by the rich alone. If he were right in 
his assumption, that because the tax 
is paid by a small minority in the first 
instance, the body of the people escape 
its consequences, the end of the Repub- 
lic would indeed be near. For no body 
of men anywhere have the virtue to be 
safely trusted with the power of impos- 
ing taxes upon others for their own 
benefit. In the development of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions of self-government, 
the greatest battles have always raged 
around the principle of “no taxation 
without representation.” Because of 
the denial of this principle, one English 
king lost America and another lest his 
head. And this assumes that those who 
bear the burdens of taxation should 
have a controlling voice in levying 
taxes. 

If, therefere, the demagogues were 
right and if the body of the people did 
escape these taxes, our boasted liberties 
would be at an end. But happily for us 
there is a great economic law, superior 
to all man-made laws, under which 
taxes generally, by whomsoever paid in 
the first instance, are diffused through- 
out society as a whole. Fortunately 
this is a law which the legislative 
bodies cannot repeal. It follows that 
any unjust or excessive tax, while it 
may injure or ruin the individual upon 
whom it first falls, injures society 
equally in the end. Taxes generally 
enter into the cost of production. 
Therefore, the consumer in the end pays 
the tax. It has been thought there was 
an exception to this rule when taxes 
have amounted to confiscation. Though 
this may be questioned, grant that it is 
true and you are even in a worse case. 
For you, then, have destroyed one 
source of future revenue to the govern- 
ment. The tax rate then upon the re- 
maining sources would be correspond- 
ingly increased and to that degree the 
cost of production would again be fur- 
ther augmented. The supreme need.-of 
the time is in a better understanding 
on the part of the electorate of this 
great truth. If there is one subject per- 
taining to government upon which the 
electorate is less informed than upon 
any other, it is the laws and principles 
relating to taxation. The reason is ob- 
vious. It is only of recent years that 
the taxes in America have been heavy 
enough to be a real concern to the 
people. Now all is changed. There is 
not a domestic question into which 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Billing Machines : 
For writing a complete 
bill in a single operation, 
including a typewritten 
itemization, automatic ex- 
tensions and total. Varia- 
tions in styles to meet va- 
ried billing requirements. 


Bookkeeping Machines 


For ledger posting, state- 
ment writing, distribution, 
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Calculating Machines 


For rapid-fire figuring and 
checking of invoices, dis- 
counts and estimates—jobs 
that require only a quick, ac- 
curate answer. Many styles 
and sizes, including — 
al rand minute e ° 
ae _ Adding Machines 


For desk, counter or office 
use—triple visibility, auto- 
matic printing of all ciphers 
and punctuation, wide or 
narrow carriage. More than 
twenty-five models in sizes 
to fit all kinds of business. 
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Our Problem of Taxation 
(Continued from page 26) 
some consideration of taxes does not 
enter. 

I have endeavored to point out some 
of the principles which must be ob- 
served if we are to check the rapidly 
increasing cost of government. But 
after all nothing will be effective toward 
this end unless the people can be made 
to understand that this is their prob- 
lem. Some way must be found to create 
an intelligent and genuine public opin- 
ion upon the danger we face, or we shall 
awake too late to the menace of more 
and more burdensome taxation. 

The profoundest students of demo- 
cratic government generally have come 
to the view that democracies have been 
successful only when the real control- 
ling force was a healthy and sound pub- 
lic opinion. The machinery of self-gov- 
ernment may be perfect but it will fail 
unless back of it all and directing it 
there is that invisible force—correct 
public sentiment. 

Public sentiment is more powerful in 
America than its chosen officials. It even 
over-rides temporary majorities. And 
public sentiment is created largely by a 
relatively small part of the electorate. 

Important, therefore, as it is to at- 
tend to the ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship, it is of vastly more consequence 
that men like those I see before me 
should exert their full powers toward 
creating a wise and potent public opin- 
ion upon such pressing questions as 
taxation. —_— 


Grant’s Greatest Victory 
(Continued from page 7) 

Wall Street which fortunately did not 
develop into a financial crisis like those 
of 1857 and 1873. Ward with his father- 
in-law Fish, the president of the Marine 
Bank, was tried and found guilty of con- 
spiracy to defraud. The former was 
sentenced to ten and the latter to seven 
years in the penitentiary. 

All the ex-President’s material acqui- 
sitions of a lifetime were swept away 
by this bankruptcy—real estate, securi- 
ties, carriages and horses to the value 
of $190,000. As a special partner Grant 
was not liable for the debts of the firm, 
though certain creditors attempted to 
make him so. The sum borrowed from 
-Mr. Vanderbilt, however, he was bound 
both in law and honor to repay. To 
recompense this creditor in some man- 
ner he insisted on making over to him 
all the priceless trophies received from 
governments, royalties and private indi- 
viduals on his tour of the world. With 
fine generosity Mr. Vanderbilt declined 
to accept these valuables, deeding them 
to Mrs. Grant who thereupon presented 
them to the Government for preserva- 
tion in the archives where they may be 
seen to this day. 

From a position of wealth and secur- 
ity Grant at the age of sixty-four found 
himself reduced to the direst extremi- 
ties. It was ascertained that his family 
was unable to pay its modest household 
expenses, yet with difficulty Senor Ro- 
mero prevailed upon his friend to accept 
a loan of $1,000. An anonymous admirer 
sent him $500. Then Congress passed 
an act that might lead one to doubt the 
timeworn maxim that republics are al- 
ways ungrateful, for it was voted to re- 
place the old man on the retired list of 
the Army, a position he had forfeited by 
becoming President. He was now 4as- 
sured of a pension of $13,000 per annum. 
Shortly after the failure, the editors of 
the Century Magazine approached the 
General with a handsome offer for 
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articles on various campaigns of the 
Civil War. This offer was eagerly ac- 
cepted, and at the same time he began 
work on his celebrated autobiography. 
The last year of the General’s life was 
a >eriod of physical martyrdom, for he 
was suffering almost continuously from 
eancer of the throat to which he finally 
succumbed; but he was sustained by 
the knowledge that he was providing 
for his family’s future and that the 
royalties received from the sale of his 
“Personal Memoirs” would suffice to pay 
off his heavy debts. With the sure pros- 
pect of an early and painful death, Grant 
demonstrated that he possessed in the 
highest degree what many credit men 
believe to be the most important of the 
three C’s, namely, Character. On July 
1, 1885, his great work had been accom- 
plished, two massive volumes that testi- 
fy to the keenness of mind and prodigi- 
ous memory which he retained to the 
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last. Fittingly he dedicated it “to the 
American soldier and sailor’ whose 
courage and tenacity had won the war. 

Three weeks later Grant died. Many 
were the expressions of sympathy and 
condolence voiced even by his one-time 
enemies. The sale of the “Personal 
Memoirs” was phenomenal, exceeding 
the most sanguine hopes of the publish- 
ers who were able to send Mrs. Grant a 
check for $200,000 representing the first 
royalties. Subsequently they remitted a 
further sum of $240,000, thus setting a 
record that only in very recent years 
has been surpassed. In a little over a 
year Grant had re-established his fam- 
ily in affluence, vindicated bis own in- 
tegrity and given a final proof of that 
high intellectual capacity which had 
been doubted by many even. of those 
who respected and admired him as the 
man who won the bloodiest war of the 
century. : 
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Commercial Crooks 
Prosecuted 
(Continued from page 24) 


that the bankrupt had also shipped con- 
siderable of his merchandise to Pace 
and to other points in Mississippi and 
after the bankruptcy sold considerable 
of it to other merchants at a very low 
price. 

Hinton pleaded guilty at a recent term 
of the Federal Court and he was sen- 
tenced to prison at Mansfield, La. 


BOSTON BARGAIN STORE 


Boston Bargain *Store, Clinton and 
Leominster, Mass. This business was 
conducted by George Marcus, a Greek, 
who had concealed a large amount of his 
assets. On January 9, 1923, the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association filed a com- 
plaint in this matter with the Depart- 
ment. Investigation was immediately 
started. 


On February 13, 1923, indictments 
were returned against George Marcus 
and Nicholas’ Eliopoulis on twenty-one 
counts of larceny and three other con- 
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federates on five counts of conspiracy, 

Marcus made his escape to Gr 
sailing from the port of New York. Op 
April 18, 1923, Nicholas Eliopoulis 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
serve one year at hard labor in the 
Massachusetts Commonwealth Prison. 

The case has now been thrown into 
bankruptcy and indictments will be re. 
turned in the Federal Court, the case 
up to this time being a State case, and 
a petition in U. S. bankruptcy has now 
been filed. These parties will be in- 
dicted and an effort made to extradite 
George Marcus. 





Facts---Not Opinions 


Actual Figures on Which to Base Intelligent Credit Granting 


you pass credit without a complete 
knowledge of the applicant’s man- 
ner of payments to others—and 
wilfully invite the folly of furnishing 
capital, involuntarily, to the procrasti- 
nating debtor and possible dead-beat. 

Is there anything that makes a better 
basis for the extension of credit than to 
have before you a record of the appli- 
cant’s actual purchases and the manner 
of paying his obligations? 

Credit grantors are forced more and 
more to realize that it is the worst sort 
of folly to keep losses and abuses of 
credit. privileges to themselves, thus per- 
mitting the undesirable or bad risk to 
prey on trade. 

“How does he pay others?” is the most 
important single piece of credit informa- 
tion. 

The purpose of Credit Interchange 
Bureaus of the National Association of 
Credit Men is to provide an impartial 
medium between creditors, whereby 
those who are interested in any account 
may freely and unreservedly inter- 
change the facts contained in their 
\edgers: 

(a) Without the necessity of direct reference, 

each to the other, 

(b) Without necessarily divulging the informa 

tion under their own names, 


Ye “grubstake” the debtor when 
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(c) At all times receiving in exchange for 
items contributed by them the con bined 
expericnces of all others interested in the 
account. 


The facts gathered from otker mem- 
bers will show you the length of time 
they have sold the account, highest 
credit, date of last sale, amount now 
owing, amount past due, first or unfilled 
orders, terms of sale and manner of 
customary payment, concluding with 
any record of trade or credit abuses or 
special comment. 


Experienced and well known credit 
men regard this form of credit service 
the most valuable basis for credit ex- 
tension at present available. It affords 
more material for intelligent credit 
analysis than the combined testimony 
of ratings or reporters’ opinions. 

FACTS, not OPINIONS, are the foun- 
dation of the service of the Central 
Credit Interchange Bureau. 

This service is national in scope, has 
been used effectively by thousands of 
credit managers, and has stood the test. 
It has made good. It is not an experi- 
ment. It is an essential service to pro- 
gressive credit departments. 

Have you ever thought of the worry, 
trouble and chagrin the cautious credit 
manager escapes by protecting himself 





Mgr., Central Credit Interchange Bureau, St. Louis 





against undesirable, slow and unsatis- 
factory accounts by the use of the Credit 
Interchange Bureau, which is organized 
not for profit but for service? 


Think of the value to you, as 4 
grantor of credit, in knowing from the 
Credit Interchange Bureau report how 
the new customer located in Florida is 
paying his creditors in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Tampa, or 
elsewhere. 


The constructive service of our Credit 
Interchange Bureaus means more to you 
than you can realize at first glance. 
Therefore, consider it seriously and 
carefully before you pass it by! The 
proof of any proposition lies in its appli- 
cation and test. 


Be fair to yourself and to the 
Bureau. Use to the limit the facilities 
of SERVICE we have to offer. The form 
of report as supplied through the 
Bureaus that are co-operating and affili- 
ated with the Central Credit Inter- 
change Bureau at St. Louis, which is @ 
department of the National Association 
of Credit Men, setting out all the vital 
credit facts in the experience ‘of bureau 
members who have had dealings with 
the subject of inquiry, is shown here 
with. (See Next Page) 
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CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Executive Offices: 41 Park Rew, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Central Bureau: 510 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The accuracy of this Report is not guaranteed. | oumtemesoutianed tnqned ial 
from membersand sent to ee negligence, in procur- 
eiedn cane thered. 


(BUSINESS) 


susiness | HOW LONG| pate or | HiGnest | AMOUNT | amount | UNFILLED | Jaye | MANNER OF PAYMENT 


OR FIRST COMMENTS 
: eoLD PAYS DAYS 
OR SUB NO. LAST SALE CREDIT OWING PAST DUE ORDERS OF SALE | oiscounts when ove}! SLOW 


8-22 1285 | 470 
12-21 

8-22 72 
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9-22 27 327 30 
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BY NOTE DUE DEC.1et.NO 
SECURITY; |FORMERLY DISC. 
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U 
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46 GRO} yre 200 


58 PRO = yrs} 10-22} 140 p g 
TOTAL | 7009 | 1229 


COMPLETED - BU.1-EM 
324-610 | 


SPECIMEN REPORT 


Form of report supplied through Central Credit Interchange Bureau, 
setting out all the vital credit facts in the experience of Bureau 
members who have had dealings with the subject. 





"THE CREDIT Montany 


- Getting More Infor- 
mation 


By Arthur Mahony ASHING 
Sargent & Co., New Haven COU P Oo N S 
WHEN we give credit information to will be simplified for you 
banks or other members of the Na: 
iiisteenem of those tional Association of Credit Men, we by the use of our new 
blurs, blots, and obscure usually stamp on the face of the form data sheet. 
whichusedtocause used the following rubber stamp: 
such serious mistakes in It enables you to know 
- SS . 
this department (to say WiAidihh enensiicismteeehs’s instantly what color and 
: : : ce diffe : i 
nothing of the time lost in ier Auek the chuen tae cheame kind of ownership cer- 
such records) be glad to hear from you.” . 
since a Sengbusch Self- tificate to fill out. 
Closing Inkstand went on In this way we secure a good deal of It also shows at a glance 
every desk! And the ledg- information which we would not other- the effect of tax-free pro- 
ers are always up-to-date wise get, and are often confirmed in our + i 
ae own judgment of an account in a man- ee ee 
certainly a little time- 


a ner that is highly reassuring. 
and trouble-saver! For example, we received not long 


TRY ONE TEN DAYS FREE ago the following letter from one of - 


Just send us the name and ad- the largest banks in the country: 
dress of r stationer—on the 


ve. 


your investment and in- 


“ Sent free upon request for 
r= nein We acknowledge receipt of your com- Form X.G.-11 


margin of this 
and we will sen ved on order munication of May 2, giving us the bene- 
on him for ten days’ free trial! fit of your experience with John Doe & 


Co., Roeville, Ill., and in reply to your 
inquiry are pleased to report that our A.B. LeacheCo.,In. 
investigation shows no marked differ- 


ence a the comment expressed by Investment Securities 
yourselves. The concern carries a mod- - 

erate sized account with us and oe. 62 Cedar Street, New York 
sidered a satisfactory customer by its 105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
other bankers. This information is 

given you in confidence and we trust it 

will prove useful.” 


oe pee a naa 6 a wom tre SSSR REES 


Four Collection Rules 


R W. WHEELER, Du-All Mfg. Co., in 
*an article in “System” says that 
there are four inflexible rules on which 


his company’s collection system is 
} / ' based. They are: 
OO LA ] kK 1. Be punctual in following past-due 
accounts—your customers will respect 
you for it. 


; oe 2. A form letter is readily recognized 
N ancient cavalier ran home for and consequently less effective. Further 


: s more, you must get your customer's 
his helmet when his head was , earnest attention in the first paragraph. 
Make him realize that you are talking, 
broken. not generalities, but about his overdue 
account, and that it is you who are talk. 
a ing. Put the thing to him fairly but 
When fraud or dishonesty para- squarely. 
3. Do not tell your customer pe you 
i st 3 need the money. That should not con 
lyzes a going concern, it is too late for oan elgg my TE. Fooaganeoge 


; © ° definite understanding as to when they 
the creditors to demand that Fidelity iramnn Goan aan comes the Mann 


* —it is due now—that is why he should 
Insurance be carried. ome Sat 
4. Be firm but considerate; brief but 
courteous. 


UNITED STATES ‘Let the Rest of the 


, World Go By” 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. By CA. Richards 


Chicago Assn. of Credit Men 
A Salesman who’s fair— 
Baltimore, Maryland Not full of hot air, 
Who tells the truth about 
His trade, without a doubt 
Who’s never cross, avoids a loss— 
Maintains a department of Guaranteed Attorneys which » - sate —ont ~ with moss. 
ovides ; : iB "ll leave up to you, 
eee s for business houses an Up-to-date Credit and Col Just look the salesmen through, 
nm oervice. If there you find this kind of guy, 
This conscientious man, 
You'll help him all you can, 
And let the rest of the bunch go by. 
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Miller Bonds 
Pay 7%— Why? 


While numerous industrial 
pond issues pay 7% interest, it 
| js unusual to find a First Mort- 
Real Estate Bond, unques- 
tionably safe in every particu- 
lar, offering this liberal rate. 
How is it possible for Miller 
| Bonds to pay 7%, in view of 
i the careful restrictions and 
j| safeguards which surround ev- 
} ery issue? 
| This is the answer: The 
i} South, where we finance the 
i] income-producing buildings 
i} which Miller First 
i] Mortgase Bonds are issued, is 
i] an eager borrower of money. 
i This is always true of a region 
i possessing great natural re- 
i] sources which demand develop- 
ii ment. To obtain up to 7% on 
i} your money with full assurance 
| of safety, it is only necessary 
i] to use your good judgment and 
| invest in a territory old enough 
i] to have proven its safety, and 
i] new enough to offer the best 
li investment yield. 
To anyone interested in a good 
tate of interest on first mortgage 
security, we will gladly send an 
interesting leaflet which shows 
statistically how the South’s 
industries have developed, and 
what the resources for future 
development are. Ask for “Why 
the South Offers Investment Op- 
portunities.”” 


} 1107 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Phi‘adelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta) Memphis Knoxville 


| “First— The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


Unsigned Checks 


A QUESTION of daily importance to 
the credit department, is the cor- 
rect procedure of handling an unsigned 
check. How some concerns have solved 
this problem will be of interest to read- 
ts of the Crepir MONTHLY. 


One firm advises, “We handle un- 
signed checks as mistakes. We as- 
sume that the mailing of the check 
without signature is an oversight and 
return such items to the customer for 
correction. Occasionally we suspect 
that the check may have been sent 
with the intention of gaining time 
and then we make a deposit of the 
check and guaranty to our bank the 
securing of signature and notify the 
Maker of the check to supply the 
missing signature to pay the paying 
bank upon presentation.” 

Another credit man says: “If we 
have reason to suspect that the sig- 
nature is purposely omitted ... we 
Usually send it direct to the institu- 
tion on which it is drawn and write 
the maker to call at the bank and 
afix his signature or wire the maker 
of the check to that effect and attach 
& copy of the telegram to the check. 
such cases we usually have to have 
a1 understanding with our depositary 
and secure their co-operation. In 
other cases where we have no reason 
to suspect that the party who issued 
the check has omitted his signature 


intentionally, we send it back to him 
calling his attention to the over- 
sight.” 

Another advises: “We frequently 
have checks come in that are not 
signed. It is our custom to return 
them to the customer, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that he evidently 
overlooked signing the check and re- 
questing him to supply the necessary 
signature and return it to us. The 
number of such checks received are 
comparatively few and there is not 
one instance that the writer recalls 
when the failure to sign seemed to be 
an intentional act upon the part of 
the customer to gain a few days 
time.” 


Another firm advises: “It all de- 
pends on who sent us the check and 
what we think of the situation. If 
it is some merchant who, in our 
opinion, is simply playing for time, 
we send the check direct to his bank 
and tell it to get his signature and 
send us exchange and to wire us at 
once in the event that they are un- 
able to do so. If it is from a good 
merchant and we have reason to be- 
lieve that failure to supply the sig- 
nature was purely an oversight, we 
simply return the check for his signa- 
ture.” 


“The Why of the Credit 
Man” 


‘T HE leading newspapers throughout 

the country are taking an increasing 
interest in the National Association of 
Credit Men and its local units. For 
example, the “Hartford (Conn.) Daily 
Times” prints the following appreciative 
editorial: 

“In the National Association of Credit Men, 
honest business has an ally of the most effective 
kind. All of us depend in one way or another 
apon the smooth working of the intricate credit 
system upon which most business is conducted. 
The general loss in confidence which looseness in 
the conduct of credit operations entails for all of 
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us can only be prevented by the vigilance of 
some far-reaching organization formed for the 
single purpose of smoothing out the path of 
business. Unless some strict standard is main- 
tained, the reliable firm is given no advantage 
over the unreliable firm. The honest, efficient 
business has the right to be labelled honest and 
efficient by a body competent to do the labelling. 

“The National Association of Credit Men, 
which has a branch in Hartford, exists to classify 
business organizations and individuals according 
to their relixbility and ethical standards. It 
seeks to give character a large place in business 
life. The association also seeks to further state 
and national legislation tending to reduce the 
opportunities for dishonest business. Finally it 
exists to ferret out frauds and unstable businesses 
and to warn its members and the business world 
in general against transacting business with them. 

“To none of these objects can exception be 
taken. The honest business man has the right 
to the credit man’s ‘O. K.’ He also has the 
right to be warned against ‘bad receivables’ and 
dead-head accounts. -And when he seeks to pro- 
tect us all by bringing his standards into the law 
of the land, he has earned the proper gratitude 
of everybody.” 
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“Simp or Simpatico” 
(Continued from page 19) 


time? 13,000. eh? Well, that’s a 
pretty good line. How about your 
terms.—Documentary draft, 120 
days date instead of 90 days sight? 
Oh, yes, I see, he gets the same 
amount of time, but your drafts 
have a definite maturity. That’s a 
good idea. Think I’ll do that my- 
seif. Very much obliged for the 
tip. 

Have you ever had any trouble with 
them? You haven’t—uh-huh—uh- 
huh—. How did he behave during 
the crisis? Well, that’s mighty fine. 
I guess you wish you had a lot 
more that acted like that, don’t 
you? 

Well, I am a thousand times obliged 
to you, old chap. Call me up any 
time I can do anything for you, will 
you? Well, so long, see you later. 

[Hangs up receiver.] 

Enter Sells M. Wisely. 

WiseELy. Hello, Bright. 

KEENE. Hello, S. M., how are you feel- 
ing this morning? 

WIseLy. Pretty fit. 

KEENE. Just been going over my folder 
on Mucho Dinero y Hijos. Looks 
like a pretty good outfit. 

WisELy. Oh, absolutely, ace-high in 
every way. 

Keene. Sit down a minute. I want to 
post up a little bit on Dinero. Tell 
me something about him. How old 
a man is he? 

WiseLy. Oh, about 45. 

Keene. Married? 

Wisety. Yes. 

Keene. Any children? 

WiseLy. Yes, four children, two girls 
and two boys. 

KEENE. Who is the youngest? 

WISELY. Well, the oldest one is a girl 
about twenty, next is a boy about 
seventeen, then comes the other boy 
—and the youngest, a girl about 
four years old, and this little one 
is certainly the apple of her father’s 
eye. 

ian Does he belong to any clubs? 

WiseLy. Oh, yes, he belongs to several 
of the clubs, but doesn’t spend very 
much of his time there, although I 
did run across him a couple of 
times at the Rotary Club meetings, 
and he seems to be pretty well 
thought of. He was one of the 
founders of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is a director of the 
Banco Agricola. 

Keene. Has he ever been in the U. S. 
before? 

Wisety. Yes, once, I believe about ten 
years ago. He is one of the old 
guard down there. His father 
started the business and he is now 
retired and turned the business 
over to his sons. He speaks pretty 
good English, too, for a foreigner. 
Learned it in school, I believe, and 
he has a good many friends among 
the English speaking people. Yes, 
indeed, he speaks English pretty 
well, considering his opportunities. 
And honest as the day is long. Why, 
do you know, one of the younger 
brothers who is not in the business 
went down to Barranquilla, got into 
financial difficulties, Iest a lot of 
money, and it looks as t.ugh he 
was going to stick a bank and sev- 
eral business houses down there~ 
just a plain case of inexperience— 
nothing dishonest. 

But the brothers, at his instigation 
got together, went down there and 


paid up every dollar the boy owed. 
He wasn’t obligated in any way. 1 
heard that he told a friend that 
there was, perhaps, no legal obliga- 
tion, yet there was a moral obliga- 
tion, and he intended to protect the 
name of his house and his family. 
The old man was going to do it, but 
this chap and the other boys 
wouldn’t let him. 


KEENE. What kind of a looking place 
has he? 


WIsELy. Qh, yes, I took some photo- 
graphs when I was down there. 
Here they are. 


KEENE. Pretty good-looking building— 
and is this the inside? 

WiseLy. Yes. Their stock is in apple- 
pie shape, shelves well-filled, the 
place is clean, their clerks are in- 
telligent and right on their toes. 
Dinero keeps a perpetual inventory 
system. Has a corking good book- 
keeper, too, and knows pretty much 
where he stands all the time. Has 
a good location, too, on one of the 
most popular corners in town. 

[Telephone bell rings.] 

Keene. Yes, show him. [Turns ‘to 
Wisely.] After you have introduced 
him, make an excuse to leave. 

Enter Senor Mucho Dinero. 

[Shakes hands with Wisely.] 

WISELY. Buenos dias, Senor Dinero, 
como esta Vd.? 

Dinero. Estoy muy bien, gracios, y 
Vd.? 

Wisery. Sin novedad, gracios. Tengo 
mucho gusta en presentarle a mi 
amigo, el gerento credito, Senor 
Brighton Keene. 

[Brighton Keene has arisen and steps 
forward. Both bow and shake hands 
cordially.) 

KEENE. Tengo mucho gusto en encon- 
tarle, Senor Dinero. 

Dinero [Brightening.] 
espanol? 

KEENE. Muy poco,—oh, very, very lit- 
tle, I am very sorry to say. I wish 
I had a greater command of your 
beautiful language. I have studied 
it and have always intended to give 
its study more time, but I never 
seem to get the time. Mr. Wisely 
tells me, however, that you speak 
excellent English. 

Dinero [Laughing.] I am afraid. that 
he has misrepresent. 

WISELY. -Well, senor, I must insist that 
I have never had the slightest diffi- 
culty in understanding you, al- 
though I would have been very glad 
to practice my rather halting 
Spanish on you. You have always 
most courteously insisted upon 
speaking my language instead of 
your own. 

Dinero. But perhaps I needed practice, 
too. 

[They all laugh.] 

WIsELy. Now, if you gentlemen will ex- 
cuse me for just a little while, I 
have an appointment, but I will be 
back before you leave, and will ap- 
preciate it very much if you will 
both have luncheon with me, pro- 
vided you have no other engage 
ment. 

DINERO. 

happy. 

Keens. Thank you very much. 
be glad to. 

Exit Wisely. 

Keene. [Steps forward, draws chair 
alongside of his desk. Reaches for- 
ward.) [Very politely.] Won't you 
please be seated, Senor, and let me 
take your hat? 


Ah, Vd. habla 


I thank you. 


I shall be most 
I will 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Did you have a pleasa 
coming up, Senor? - - Voyage 
ee Most delightful. 
EENE. And your fellow tray 
they agreeable? Clers, were 

Dinero. Very much so. Thank y 
had a most enjoyable time on 
ship. I met several of your coun. 
trymen and our own Ambassador 
was aboard ship. He is an old 
friend of my father’s and of our 
family. So I was not lonesome 

Keene. But the United States js ‘hot 
entirely a new territory for You, as 
I understand from Mr. Wisely that 
you have been here previously, 

Dinero. Oh, yes, but that was twelve— 
fifteen years ago, and I was here a 
short time only. I stopped here op 
my way home from Europe and my 
trip was entirely on pleasure. 

KEENE. Yes, Mr. Wisely tells me that 
your present trip is entirely one of 
business. 

Dinero. Yes, I come seeking business 
connections and information. Your 
Mr. Wisely has been most kind to 
me. He has assured me that he 
would secure some letters of intro. 
duction to people I desire te meet. 
I do not like to take so much of his 
time, but [laughingly] he is go 
thoughtful, I cannot but accept. 

Keene. Ah, but senor, in your own 
country you would do likewise, why 
then should you not accord us the 
same pleasure. 

Dinero. It is most kind of you to put 
it in that way, but from what I hear 
of you Americans, you always hustle 
and bustle, and have not the time. 
In Manizales, we always have time 
for our friends and for people we 
like. 

KEENE. We have a room which we call 
our visitor’s room, and in there is 
a desk and a telephone, which will 
be at your service, and we would be 
only too glad to have you make this 
your headquarters while in the city. 
We shall be most happy to assign a 
stenographer who understands the 
Spanish language to serve you at 
all times. 

Dinero. But, senor, 
upon you. 

KEENE. Now, won’t you please believe 
that this will be a pleasure to us, 
and that we shall feel it is a very, 
very slight expression of our great 
appreciation for your kindness to 
Mr. Wisely, while he was in Colom- 
bia? Don’t forget, A qui tiene Vd. 
su casa, as you say in your country. 

Dinero. But what I did was nothing— 
was most happy to do it. 

KEENE. We shall be equally happy, if 
you will accept our hospitality. 
Drnero. But if the occasion arises, ! 
will be most happy to take advar- 

tage of your offer. 

KEENE. That’s fine. 

Dinero. Your Mr. Wisely said that 
such mail as would follow me to 
this city could be addressed to your 
office. You, perhaps, have received 
some letters. 

Keene. Well, none have arrived 2s yet, 
but just as soon as any arrive we 
will send them to your hotel. 

Dinero. I many times than’: you,—but 
I do not want to take too much of 
your time. 

KEENE. My dear senor, you are not 
taking my time. I have set aside 
this entire morning, and as much 
additional time as you will give ™é 
is at your disposal. 

Dinero. Well, I have come to talk busi 

(Continued on page 36) 


I cannot impose 
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Buyers’ Guide 
Office Helps 


“THE SPEEDOGRAPH IN 
MODERN BUSINESS” 


This is the title of our booklet 
describing a new and efficient 
method of making up to 100 
copies of anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. 

Send for your copy today. You 
should know about the SPEED- 
OGRAPH and the many ways 
in which it can be used profit- 
ably, right in your own office. 
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Personnel, a Real Credit 


Facility 
By E. E. Ogren 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
M UcH has been said and written of 
late concerning the facilities which 
most promote the usefulness of the 


modern Credit department. Opinions 
vary considerably as to the facility 
which should be accorded the place of 
honor. One selects the dictaphone and 
advances excellent reasons for his 
choice, while another chooses with 
equally good judgment the telephone 
through whose medium the country at 
large may be brought almost instantly 
to his desk. 

Another, quite properly, claims a well 
organized credit file to be the all im- 
portant adjunct of the Department, 
while another, whose accounts may 
number into the thousand, insists that 
the visible index reflecting “at sight” 
the presence or absence of a credit stand- 
ing is his best friend. 

Another prides himself on a well 
planned desk and defies the credit 
fraternity to prove otherwise; still an- 
other declares his membership in the 
Credit Men’s Association to be his most 
valuable asset. 

Some one records the agency and 
interchange reports as important allies 
of the department. Another is reason- 
ably satisfied that he couldn’t get along 
witheut a collection system so laid out 
as to be almost automatic in operation. 

There can be no doubt that all these 
facilities are extremely useful to all 
credit departments even though some 
reasons may be advanced to give a 
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preference to some particular facility. 
The modern credit department must use 
virtually all these facilities and the best 
test of their popularity and usefulness 
would be an attempt to discontinue their 
use. 

But in discussing this subject, it is 
well to remember that a number of 
these facilities are not peculiar to 
credit departments alone; other depart- 
ments may and do use them and un- 
doubtedly with equally important re- 
sults. The modern office today gener- 
ally includes office equipment of all de- 
scriptions and it is not surprising to 
find the credit department availing 
itself of all the conveniences which 
have been established to facilitate the 
administration and direction of our 
modern enterprise. 

There is however, something to be 
said for the credit personnel. Of all 
the facilities which the credit depart- 
ment commands, I desire to stress this 
feature over all the rest. Grant that 
it would be impossible to discontinue 
the facilities which have been men- 
tioned, it would be absolute ruin to en- 
trust them to an inadequate and ineffi- 
cient personnel. 


SELECTING PERSONNEL 


Credit department personnel should 
be selected always with the vision of the 
work to be done and not in terms of 
so many positions to be filled. This 
peculiar element or force, credit, re- 
quires that those associated with it, in 
its professional sense, reflect the char- 
acter and the nature of the work they 
have undertaken to perform. 

If one’s fellow workers appreciate the 
importance of the credit department 
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and why it must function properly and 
in an orderly dignified fashion; if they 
have had an opportunity to understand 
the nature of credit, and the relation of 
their work to it; if they have been 
encouraged in the search for credit 
knowledge—you will soon discover that 
you have developed a facility which will 
be second to none. 

There may be many impersonal de- 
tails to master, difficult tasks to per- 
form, some of which may be of seem- 
ing unimportance; but if one has passed 
on to his accounts the proper vision, 
they will assume the attitude of friend- 
liness and co-operation which should 
mean much to the organization at the 
present time. 

A simple test will preve whether one 
has developed the facility he depends 
on most. Let him leave his desk for 
a day or two, or longer if he choose. 
If he is inclined to worry, ten to one 
that it will not be any mechanical de- 
vice that worries him, but the human 
element he has left behind If one 
stops to think it over, he will probably 
find that he leans on his department 
personnel most of all. 


Repeated at Intervals 


The Evansville Association bulletin 
prints the following: 


“What’s the name of that. piece you 
were playing?” 

“*Bungalow Blues’.” 

“Anu what was that prolonged melan- 
choly strain you repeated at frequent 
intervals?” 

“That represents the installments.” 
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“Simp or Simpatico” 
(Continued from page 34) 


ness with you. I have ia my pocket 
a list of materials and supplies, for 
which I perhaps may place an 
order with you, if we can come to 
an agreement. 

Keene. I very much hope that we 
won’t have any difficulty on that 
score. Naturally, of course, you are 
interested in prices. You know 
something of our list prices? 

Dinero. Oh, si, si, senor, yes, I know. 
I have your list prices inserted in 
the memorandum. 

KEENE. Well, the prices, of course, are 
not within my jurisdiction, but I 
can assure you that we will give you 
the benefit of our maximum dis- 
count on any orders that you place 
with us, no matter what size. 

Dinero. Senor is most kind. There is 
one matter of quite importance to 
me. I am so far in the interior of 
Colombia, as you know. 

Kenge. Yes, I know you are, and I also 
know that it takes quite a long time 
for maii and merchandise to arrive 
at Manizales, even after arrival at 
port. 

Dinero. Yes, senor, therefore, the mat- 
ter of terms is one that is quite in- 
teresting and quite important to us 
merchants who do business in this 
country. 

Keene. I can well imagine that they 
might be. Well, I don’t know on 
what terms you prefer buying— 
have you any special terms, any- 
thing special in mind? 

Dinero. Well, naturally, we would like 
to get the best terms that you can 
afford to give us. 

Keene. Well, I had in mind 120 days 
date draft. 

Dinero. Oh, you mean 120 days docu- 
mentary draft? 

Keene. Oh, no, no—clean draft. You 
have, I suppose, your forwarding 
agent in Barranquilla? 

Dinero. Oh, yes. 

KEENE. Well, we would simply forward 
all of the necessary documents and 
original copy of the B/L as well as 
the Consular Invoice to your agent 
there, and send the original bills, 
packing list, and other copies of the 
B/L direct to you, and we would 
draw a clean 120 days date draft on 
you, accompanied only by a letter of 
explanation so that you would be 
able to identify the draft and asso- 
ciate it with the relative shipment. 

Dinero. Well, that is most satisfactory. 
[Smiling.] I thought perhaps you 
would make terms of 30 days sight 
or 60 days sight. Do you regularly 
allow such liberal terms? 

Keene. [Laughing.] Well, no; of 
course we only allow such terms to 
concerns like yourselves, whose 
credit standing and reputation are 
so well known and so unquestioned. 

Drxnero. But how, senor, do you know 
my credit standing when you have 
asked me no questions about my 
business. You have asked me for 
no references, no statement. How 
de you know that I am not a confi- 
dence man? I have recently had 
conversation with another gentle- 
man, who asked me the most per- 
sonal questions, which I did not feel 
were justified, but I thought per- 
haps, that was the American method 
of doing business. 

Keene. Senor, Mr. Wisely has traveled 
in your country, and in many other 
South American countries, as our 


representative, and he has never 
once misrepresented to me _ the 
standing of any firm upon whom he 
has called. It gives me much pleas- 
ure to say to you that I have seldom 
heard him speak so highly of any 
firm or any gentleman as he has 
of your firm and of yourself. I have 
the utmost confidence in Mr. Wise- 
ly’s judgment, and his conclusions 
I can now corroborate after having 
met and talked to you. 
Furthermore it may surprise you to 
know that your concern is well and 
favorably known in the U. S. and 
that I have heard nothing but the 
most favorable reports regarding 
you. 

Dinero. [Smiling.] Then, Senor Keene, 
you were prepared. 

KEENE. [Also smiling.] Yes, I was pre- 
pared, I will admit, which was in 
line with our invariable custom. But 
I had less difficulty in getting infor- 
mation upon your house than I 
often encounter. Senor, you are to 
be felicitated upon the standing of 
your firm in this country. I venture 
to say that if it is your intention to 
place orders with other firms for 
goods which we cannot supply, you 
will find that your fame and your 
reputation have preceded you. 

Dinero. But, Senor Keene, you do not 
ask me for how much I want to 
place the order. 

KEENE. Where you are concerned, that 
makes no difference, but, of course, 
we hope it will be for many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Drnero. You are willing, then, to trust 
me for large amounts? 

Keene. We are willing to trust you for 
whatever amount you see fit to 
favor us with. The larger the bet- 
ter, for I know you would never 
place an order that you did not see 
your way clear to take care of. Are 
the terms I mentioned agreeable to 
you? 

Dinero. Most agreeable. They are the 

same terms I have been getting 
from the Export Trading Company, 
with whom I have done business 
for many years, but who, of course, 
know me and—you do not. There- 
fore, I did not expect that you would 
be quite so generous as they. 
If, after looking over your mer- 
chandise, it suits my needs, I expect 
that my order will amount to per- 
haps $8,000.00 because my stock is 
very low. 

Keene. Well, that’s fine. And I hope 
that after you have returned to 
Manizales you may place many or- 
ders for equally large or even great- 
er amounts. 

Mr. Wisely ought to be back almost 
any minute. He is just a little 
worried. His boy has been sick. 

Dinero. [Expressing concern.] Is that 
so? 

Keene. Yes, you know he is very much 
like you are, senor, he is a great 
family man, and he spends all of 
his time when he is here with his 
family. He tells me that you were 
most hospitable to him when he was 
in Manizales, and he became very 
fond of your little girl. 

Dinero. [Brightening.] Ah, yes, he 
made great friends with Maria. She 
tell me the last thing before I leave, 
I should give one big kiss to Senor 
Wisely, but I do not think I can do 
that. I will have to tell him. 

Keene. How old is she, senor? 

Dinero. She has three and one-half 
years 
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Keene. Well, my little girl is just 
about that age, she will be four ip 
August, a very, very interesting age, 

Dinero. Ah, yes, a most interesting 
age. My Maria, she is one great 
papa’s girl. When I come in the 
house, she never let me alone, 

Keene. [Smiling.] And I suppose you 
do not like it? 

Dinero. Ah, senor, I like it too much, 
She can twist her papa around her 
little finger. She know that already, 
the rascaiita. 

Keene. And you have no other chil. 
dren? 

Dinero. Yes, I have three other chil- 
dren. I have two boys; I am going 
to send my boys to the United 
States when they are older, perhaps 
to one of your big Universities. One 
wants to be a chemist, and the other 
a doctor. My oldest daughter ig 
twenty, a fine girl. 

KEENE. Have you many friends here in 
this country? 

Dinero. No, senor, I have few acquaint- 
ances here. 

KEENE. May I ask where you are stay- 
ing? 

Dinero. At the Royal Arms. 

KEENE. Very nice place, but hotels at 
the best are pretty lonesome. I’ma 
member of the City Club and can 
easily arrange to have you put up 
there. A mighty fine bunch of fel- 
lows live there and I’m sure you'll 
find it more pleasant than a hotel. 
Won't you allow me to call up and 
arrange it? 

Dinero. Ah, senor, you are too kind, 
but I could not permit your going 
to all this trouble for me, although 
it would be most fine and I am 
grateful. 

KEENE. Now please forget about the 
trouble, it really is no trouble at ail 
and it would be a pleasure for me 
to have you meet my friends and I 
know you would be more comfort- 
able. 

Dinero. You speak in such manner 
that I cannot refuse— 

Keene. Well, that’s fine, I’ll call the 
club and arrange to have your lug- 
gage moved over tonight. 

Dinero. Milgracias, Senor. 

KEENE. Have you any plans for this 
evening, Senor Dinero? 

Dinero. Why no, I thought I would 
take perhaps a little walk. 

Keene. Then can’t I prevail upon you 
to come home with me to dinner 
and meet my wife and little girl? 
I know they would be delighted. 

Dinero. Senor, your kindness embar- 
rasses me, I cannot so impose. 

Keene. No, really I should like very 
much to have you and afterwards 
we might perhaps go to a movie, if 
you care for the movies. 

Dinero. Ah, yes, I am very fond of the 
cinema. I am what you call a 
movie fan. 

Enter Sells M. Wisely. 


WISELY. Well, I see you two gentlemen 
have not yet come to blows. 
[Both laugh.] 


Drnero. Senor Wisely, we are getting 
along most beautifully. Senor Keene 
has been so kind as to say some 
very nice things about my firm, and 
I find I am not so unknown as I 
feared I would be. I owe it to you 
that my visit with Mr. Keene has 
been so satisfactory and so pleasant. 

Wisety. Well, that’s mighty fine and I 
hope this may be the beginning of a 
Jong and_ satisfactory. business 
friendship. 
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By the way, S. M., how’s your 
little boy, Billy? 

DINERO. Ah, yes, how is the little boy? 

wisetx. Why, I just telephoned to 
Betty and I’m glad to say the kid is 
much better, the Doctor says he 
ought to be running around again 
in a few days. 

keene. Well, that’s great. 

pero. I am most happy to hear it. 

g. S. M., Senor Dinero is coming 
out to the house for dinner tonight, 
why can’t you and Betty come over 
too and we’ll make a party of it, 
and go to the movies or perhaps a 
show. 

wsery. Fine, we'll be glad to. I don’t 
think we have anything on for to- 
night and I’m sure Betty will be 
delighted. 

gexec. Well, that’s all fixed then, 
Senor Dinero might be interested 
in looking over our warehouse and 
stock. He has made a memorandum 
of what he needs and [laughingly] 
I have committed you to allow him 
our most favorable discounts. 

Weety. Fine! I'll be glad to do the 
honors, [looking at his watch] why, 
it’s after twelve, why not go to the 
club for lunch now and then Senor 
Dinero can come back with us and 
look over our wares. 

Dero. Si, si, I am most anxious to 
give your merchandise the er—er 
ah, yes, the over-once. 

(All laugh. 

Wsety. My car’s down stairs, we can 
run over to the club in that. 

Keene. Car, did you say, [banteringly] 
I thought it was a Ford, why don’t 
we go over in my Studebaker? 

Wsety. Well, we'll leave it to Senor 
Dinero. Which car will you choose, 
senor? 

Dero. Ah, Senor, that is a most deli- 
cate question. But Mr. Wisely spoke 
first and then really I don’t mind 
to ride in what you say? the Lizzie? 
Besides you remember we have our 
own transportation trouble in Mani- 
zales. 


[Ezit Dinero, Wisely, and Keene laugh- 
ing.] 


Cleveland’s New President 


J. G. Geddes 


THE new president of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, is J. G. 
(eldes, a banker and an expert on 
leign trade and foreign credits. Mr. 

es, who is vice-president of the 
thion Trust Co., is head of the for- 
gm department of that bank, which 
“organized at the time of the bank 
Metger which marked the formation of 
le Union Trust Co. He also organ- 
td the foreign department of the 


First National Bank which was one of 
the banks included in the Union Trust 
merger. 

Mr. Geddes was treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Association last year. He was 
chairman for two years of its foreign 
credits committee and also served as 
a member of the same committee for 
the National Association. He has been 
active and prominent in all matters per- 
taining to foreign trade in Cleveland 
since his coming there several years 
ago after extensive banking experi- 
ence in New York and Canada. 


Phases of Bank Credit Work 
(Continued from page 22) 


tion and observation about the character 
and capacity of the borrower, it is 
equally important to know something 
definite about his capital and financial 
responsibility. Without the financial 
statement it is not possible to be prop- 
erly informed regarding his capital or 
net worth, nor is it possible to know 
what his assets and liabilities are. 

Statements received from borrowers at 
regular intervals play an important part 
in building up an interesting record of a 
borrower’s progress or failure to pro- 
gress. Looking back over a file of these 
statements made from year to year, one 
is frequently able to work out an inter- 
esting story of business growth or 
decline. 


A NO-STATEMENT BORROWER 


A case in point comes to my mind: 
A man had for years been regarded as a 
good customer and safe credit risk at 
his bank. This customer began to do 
business with and borrow from the bank 
a good many years ago, when it was not 
as customary to obtain financial state- 
ments as now. Considering the size of 
the bank, the line of credit was large, 
but it appeared to be justifiable because 
the borrower was reputed to be a good, 
clean, able, business man, worth perhaps 
$200,000. He took the loan regularly, 
and apparently for years was not called 
on to make a statement or give any real 
information on his affairs. His use of 
the credit line was chronic and judged 
in the light of later events, it might be 
said that the bank, without realizing it, 
had gone into partnership with its cus- 
tomer. In any event, the bank ulti- 
mately adopted the wise policy of in- 
sisting on financial statements from all 
borrowing customers. The customer I 
refer to was asked for a statement, and 
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complying with the request, it was dis- 
covered that he frankly showed a net 
worth of but $15,000, which was no more 
than one-third of the amount he then 
owed the bank. 

What had happened was this: In the 
number of years which elapsed between 
the establishment of the original line of 
credit and the date of the statement, the 
borrower had experienced a protracted 
period of unprofitable business, with the 
result that his means were materially 
reduced. He had, however, succeeded 
in continuing an appearance of prosper- 
ity—largely because of his ability to con- 
tract liabilities. While it would be dif- 
ficult to say that he deliberately set out 
to deceive the bank, he no doubt figured 
that so far as he was concerned, the 
bank’s ignorance was his bliss. Unlike 
the conventional fiction tale, the ‘ast 
chapter of this true story did nut con- 
stitute a happy ending for either the 
bank or the borrower. 

The moral is that if the bank had 
asked for periodic statements, and had 
habitually discussed the affairs of his 
business with this borrower, it might 
have been possible to save all or a large 
part of the money which is now repre- 
sented by a doubtful loan. 

It is possible to go on citing numbers 
of cases illustrating the same principle. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact 
that it will pay in dollars and cents to 
adopt the credit department attitude, 
which means making loans not accord- 
ing to superficial impressions, but on 
the strength of knowledge and informa- 
tion, not the least important part of 
which is a complete financial statement. 


Prosperity and the Farmer 
(Continued from page 25) 
increase is the result largely of a short 
crop, would be one of the best indi- 
cators of high purchasing power and an 

index of continued prosperity. 

The lines in this chart are a continual 
reminder to business analysis and busi- 
ness men of the depression of 1921. 
They also evoke the hope that there will 
be a large demand both domestically and 
abroad for the large crop of 1923 so that 
the prices the farmers receive for their 
products will allow them to buy advan- 
tageously of the business men who have 
dry goods, agricultural machinery, 
household commodities of a thousand 
kinds, etc., to sell, thus assuring pros- 
perity to farmers and business men 
alike. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1923 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 
Government, City, Railroad 
and other Sinie and 
sds ccukansectecse cs. Cae 
Cash in Banks and Office.... 2,945,403.61 
Premiums in course of Col- 
lection 
Interest Accrued 
Reinsurance Recoverable on 
Paid Losses 


860,300.00 
2,855,500.00 


7 640,891.26 
415,074.64 


136,599.29 
$50,109,794.27 


LIABILITIES 
$ 3,500,000.00 
14,319,389.49 
18,090,595.52 
6,235,323.00 
5,459,486.26 


Capital 

DD dcsvens ete dveuamees 

Reinsurance Reserve 

Losses in course of Adjustment 

Commission and other Items. . 

Reserve for Taxes and Depre 
ciation 2,505,000.00 


$50,109,794.27 


Surplus to Policy Holders 
$17,819,389.49 
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Addresses Wanted 


ABBAS, J. B., formerly at New Bern, N. C. 

AMATO, F., formeriy in the barber supply 
business at 17 Hancock Street, Boston, Mass. 

ANGELIER, D. M., formerly in the coffee 
and tea business in Annapo.is, Md. 

ANGELIER, F. P., formerly operated a soda 
fountain and confectionery store at Annapolis. 

B. N. F. DRESS & COSTUME CO., recently 
operated by kdward and Harry Ingber, at 1215 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BECKER, SIMON, tormerly at Hurleyville, 
Luzon Station, N. Y. 

BENJAMINS DRY GOODS STORE, 67 E. 
Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

BERLT, WM. Ss. , a pluinber, formerly at 3701 
South Hope Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Believed 
now to be around Minneapous, Minn. 

BERRY, CHARLES A., formerly operated 
the Healdton Plumbing & Tin Shop at Healdton, 
Okla. 

BERRY, 4BUS R., forme ating as 
Berry- Hawt no Drug ca at W .a.boro, La. 

BRAZELi UN & MEADOW 5, operated by 
D. J. brazelton and William B. Meadows, previ- 
ousiy at 3415 East Anaheim Ss‘, Long Beach, 
Calit. 

CHRISTY, FRANK A., J , 903 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeies, Calif., and 43 Rugby St., 
runungton Park, Calif. 

CRESCENT STORE, operated by J. Hatem, 
at Greenville, N. C. 

YE, E., Mounds, Ill. 

EDELMAN, HARRY, formerly in the mer- 
chant tailoring business at’410 46th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; lived at 456 53rd St., Brooklyn, mee 

EDER, JACOB, previously trading as Jacob 
Eder & "Company, at 15 Lincoln Way, Kane 
Co., Aurora, Lil. 

FLANNEL INFANTS’ WEAR MFG. CO., 
formerly operated by Isadore Albrecht and Meyer 
Marovsky, at 17 Bleecker Street, New York City. 

FRIEDMAN, I., recently at White Pigeon, 


Mich. 
218 Wilcox Bldg., Los 


GRAVES, CHAS., 
Angeles, Calif. 

HATEM, C. N., formerly connected with the 
Liberty Mig. Co., at Goldsboro, N. C. Reported 
to have moved to Lawrence, Mass. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, ALBERT W.., recently 
at Seattle, Wash. 

JAMES, WM. C., formerly of St. Louis, Mo., 
and later of Edgewood Arsenal, F. A. Detachment, 


d. 
. G., of Kadair & Simon, who 
operated the Manhattan Store Co., Baton Rouge. 
LIEBMAN, GEORGE, proprietor of the 
Northern Canning & Packing Co., recently at 
4200 West Main St., Belleville, Ill. 
LINN, CHESTER H., formerly operated the 


C. H. Linn Tank Co., of Mirando City, Texas. ‘ 


Reported to have gone to Denver, Colo. He had 
previously expected to locate in Wyoming or 
California and probably will go to one or the 
other of these places after leaving Denver. It is 
understood he is well known in the oil fields of 
Oklahoma Tunes and Louisiana. 

McNEW, G » Garage proprietor and dealer 
in used ae } Tn of Oxly, Mo. Re- 
ported traveling to Colorado or rm gg Mo., 
territory with fa~*"~ im three auto trucks. 

een, HENRY F., P. O. Box 454, 
Haskill J. 

PHILLIPS, EDGAR, TAILORING CO., 
formerly doing business at 5421 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohi 

ELLIOTT, 


RANN EY, az 
New York City. 


formerly of 109 
West 64th St., 
formerly engaged in retail 


RICKEN, CHAS., 
men’s furnishing business at 445 Rockaway Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROSENBERG, JACOB, formerly of the Star 
Furniture Co., 752 Bergenline Ave., West New 


ork, N. J. 

SAWALISH pane. 1066 
Berwyn Ave., Chicago 

SPIELBERGER SROTHERS, INC., 121 E. 
24th St., New York City. 

STAMM, JOHN, a confectioner, of Bangor, 
Northampton Co., Pa. 

STERN, SAM., formerly of Waynesboro, Pa. 

TAGGART, J. A., 549 Washington Blvd., 


Chicago. Ill. 
W. C., formerly of 213 Prince St., 


formerly of 


VARIN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILCOX, R. L., formerly with the Wilcox- 
Buick Co., 232 South Saginaw St., Pontiac, 
Mich., also formerly at 96 Woodland *Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Information Wanted 


Members having dealings with the following 
parties please communicate with this office: 

GELFEN, SAM, formerly of Roselle, N. J., 
now believed to be in Washington, D. C 

HALL, J. DeWITT, a salesman of stocks, 
bonds and securities. About five feet, eight 
inches tall; brown hair, thin: good appearance; 
smooth face: formerly in Chicago. Mavbe in 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Toledo or Grand Rapids, 


ich. 

REVILLE, CONRAD F., formerly in the 
wholesale jewelry business, 733 Twelfth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

TINDALL, C. G., New Liberty and Brook- 
port, Ill. 
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Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: 


ALABAMA, eee 4. 
3 Pres... F. Ormond rle Bros.; 
Sec., Garrett, McLester-Van Hoose 
Sec.- A H. Eggleston, Chamber of 
ae Bldg. 
ALABAMA, Sienioenery—-Shentenmery A. €. 
M. Pres. | Murray W. Dantzler, Jr., Swift 
3 Co.; Sec., I. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver 


Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C M. Pres., 
——-; Sec., R. S. Car thers, Selma 
Hardware Co. 

ARIZONA, Phoenix — Arizona Wholesalers’ 
Board of Trade, Phoenix. Pres., Geo. O. 
Miller, petgsen Hdw. Supply Co.; Sec., 
Homer F. Allen, Nat. Bank of ‘Arizona Bidg. 

ARKANSAS—Fort ‘Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., H. C. Bass.s J. Foster & Co.; 
Sec., Chas. Taylor, W. J. Echols & ; 
Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bolinger. 

ARKANSAS, ‘Helena—Helena A. C. M. 

oO. V. Luke, McRae Wholesale Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., W. C. French, P. O. Box 618. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. 
M. Pres., F. L. Huddleston, Fones Bros. 
Hardware Co.; Sec., J Eakin, Crow- 
Burlingame Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. 
Cc. M. Pres., H. I. Bremner, United Whole- 
sale Grocery Co.; Sec., E. L. Ide, 312 East 
eae! St.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Blanche L. 

eld 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association 
of San Diego. Pres., J. M. Purdy, Wellman- 
Peck Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 
Spreckles Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Francisco 
A. C. M._ Pres., Eugene S. Elkus, The 
Elkus Co., Inc. ; Sec. .» Felix S. Jefferies, 605 
Wells Fargo Bldg. 

oss s eer ne A. C. M. Pvees., 

A. W. Reinecke, The J. S. Brown Mercan- 
tile Co; Sec., H. A. Bromley, Cluett- 
Peabody Co., Inc.; Asst. Sec., David F. 
Lowe, 414 Empire Bldg. 

COLORADO, oenie eee A. C. M. Pres., 
——-; Sec., Mr. Riley, Pueblo Flour 
Mills; Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 


Bldg. 

CONNECTICUT—Connecticut Associations of 
redit Men, Frank L. Odell, State Sec., P. 
O. Box 943, New Haven, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. 
_ Pres., Geo. L. Moore, West Side Bank; 

, Raymond W. Maney, Cornwell- Patteron. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., L. W. Young, Stanley Works, New 
Britain; Sec., H. L. Page, Whitlock Coil & 
Pipe Co., Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. 
Cc. M. Wm. E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap 
Rock Co.; Sec., Wm. E. Fertman, G. & O. 


Mfg. Co. 
DIST. “oF Ra se Washington—Wash- 
ion Pres., W. C. Hanson, E. 
a, _ , R. Preston Shealey, 
725 Colorado B 


FLORIDA, Ce lalate . Cc. M. 
aot s Geo. V. Salzer, Geo. V. Salzer Co.; 
Sec., H. W. Reno, 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 

FLORIDA Tampa—Tampa A. C. Pres., 
wv. C Thomas, Tampa Hardware Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. 

cagets. Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., 

E. Moody, R. M. Hollingshead Co.; 
C. L. Williamson, 503 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A.C. M. Pres., 
F. . Harmon, Carr-Lee Grocery Co.; 
Sec., P. H. Dunbar, Clark Milling Co. 
GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. ; 
Wilbur M. Collins, The Danne Co. ; 
oa Dent, S. R. Jacques & insley =: : 
A. F. McGhee, Room 5, Jacques Bldg. 
GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A.C. M. Pres. ‘ 
b Seeariond, Citizens & a Bank; 

al R. Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 

en . er "A. M., Ltd. Pres., 
7 Johnson, Boise Produce & Commis- 
sion AJ Sec., D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise 
City National Bank Bi ldg. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. , 
Otto F. Schultz, Western Felt Co.; Sec., 
F. O’Keefe, Suite 944-949 First National 
Bank Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 
J. E. Willis, Decatur Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. z 
Smith, Decatur Gro. Co. 

ILL INOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. 

Marks, Weinberg Bros. ; 


Pres., 


— » James E. 
J. Willis Peterson, Galesburg Cham- 
ber ot Commerce. 


Sec., 
IOWA, ‘Davenport—Davenpert A.C. M 


A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. 
Carl F. Harsch, The Central National Bank 
of Peoria; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 229 § , 
Jefferson Ave. 
ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. 
E. S. Thomas, Collins Plow Co.; 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectioner 


ery 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
Pres., Harry. Smith, Hal. M. Smith & 
Sec., F. J. Sherman, Armour & Co. 

INDIANA Rvencvillo—Svensville A, © 
Pres., Herbert Leich, Chas. Leich & 

Sec., C. Howard *Saberton, 108 
Fourth St. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
Pres., K. N. Smith, A. H. Perfect & Co,: 
Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 

INDIANA, — oe yo A. C. M. 
Pres., Carl W. Steeg, Hugh J. Baker & 
‘0.5 -» K. E. Smith, 509 Peoples Bank 
Bldg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. - 
Pres., B. F. Fry, Suite 701, J. M. S. B 
Sec., G. W. Seybold, 412 J. M. S. B 

INDIANA, oe ate te Haute A. C 
M. Pres. R. sae G. Dun & Co,; 
Sec., A. E. ois 3 H. hicdie & Co. 

IOWA, Burlington—Burlington AC. M. Pres, 
dl Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co,; 
Sec., Max Conrad, Hedge Block. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., J._E. Morris, Churchill Drug Co.; 

C. F. Luberger, 504 Mullin Bide. 


Wm. Blaser, Independent Salt Co.; Sec, 
H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., A. H. Edwards, American Litho. & 
Printing Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 820- 
824 Fleming Bldg. 

Pres., 


IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. 
George Bullock, McKee-Marks Cigar Co; 
Sag. Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust 

IOWA, _—_— ae City A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred Wattles, C Hopper Furniture Co.; 
Sec., John — Sioux City Iron Co.: 
Asst. ae A Lucey, P. O. Box 461. 

IOWA, Wanuios- Wenning A. CM. Fm, 
: O. Barton, Cutler Hdw. es Sec., G. 

Worthen, 412 L. & J. Bid 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres., 
Frank L. Carson, First National Bank; 
Harry A. Smith, Johnston Larimer Dry 
Goods Co.; Asst. "Sec., M. E. Garrison, 901- 
First National Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
Pres., B. J. McGarry, W. T. Sistrunk & 
Co.; Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. 
Pres., Samuel J. Schneider, aunt Haw. 
es ; Sec., W. Hagan, 45 U. S. Trust 

LOUISTANA, New Orleans—New Orleans A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Chas, H. Hamilton, Merchants 
Coffee Co.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louis- 
iana Bank’ Bldg. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. M. 
Pres., Martin J. Kohn, Carriage & Toy Co.; 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 West Red- 
wood St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. M. 
Pres., yr L. Harris, Swift & Co.; Sec, 
Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Federal St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield — Wenn 
Massachusetts A. C. M. Pres., Stanley S. 
Shepard, Try Me Mfg. Co.; Westfield, Mass.; 
sec» Samuel H. Buck, Box 822, Springfield, 

ass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A. 
C. M. Pres, Zimmerman, ton: 


Knight Mfg. Co.; Sec., Neal A.’ Mitchell, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Be 

otors 


Thos. sagen Continental 
Corp.; Sec., O. A Montgomery, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, sp, Coan Rapide—Grand Rapids A. 
C. M. Pres., Fred May, Grand Rapids 


Belting Co.;'Sec., Frank V. Blakely, 450 
Houseman Bldg. 


mca: Jodsen~Jeckeon A. C. M. Pres, 


mhoff, Jaxson Steet Products Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., Robert Coe, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. K. Taylor, Taylor Produce Co; 
as G. ~— Kalamazoo City Savings 
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AN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. 
meas’ oF E Somer, sessor, Capital National Bank} 
"Cc ; uM Howland, Dudley Paper Co.; ; 
Asst. Sec., Lee Vaughn, Dudley Paper Co.; 
AN, Saginaw—Northeastern A. C. M. 
wICRIG. Frank Kirchman Kirchman 3ros., Bay 
City; Sec., Lyle M. Clift,~ Bay City, Mich. 
NESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Du- 
ee. Superior). Pres., J. D. Patterson, Mar- 
shall-Wells Co.; Sec., E, G, Robie, 415-19 
Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth. * 
OTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. 
ous” pu do res., Paul R Re MacMichae Winston, 


Harper, Fisher Co.; Sec., J . Brown, 414 
South Third St. : * 
ESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
ae T. E. Reynolds, United Lead Co.; 
Sec., Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 


ISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 
, M. Brea, J 


. S. Covert, Sherwin-Williams 
; Sec., A. E, Adam, 315 Hall re 
MissOURI, St Joseph—St. Joseph A. M. 
Pres. H. —_ Hax-Smith Furniture 
Co; " Sec., R. D. King, International Har- 
ester Co. 
URI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
MIssOURI, H. Stark, Carleton Dry Goods Co. ; 
Sec., en Livin oon, StS 510 Loesst = 
NA, Billings—Billings A res., 
rT Grocnlen! f, Northwestern Distributing 
Ci. “Sec., Raymond Hough, 512 Securities 


RIANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., A. 

ae Knievel, Ryan Fruit Co.; Sec., W. F. 
= Montana Hdw. Co.; all’ mail to 
Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans, Jr., 114 W. Park St. 

MONTANA, — Falls—Northern Montana 
a. G M. H. G. Lesher, Stanton 
Trust & Gevings > banks Sec., V. F. Gibson, 
422 Ford Bldg. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., 
M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., A. 
M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., 
P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pittsburgh Block. 

poarans. — ston—Gallatin-Park A. C. 
M.  Pres., Sweet, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., eS, Mont. ; y a 
Habein, Suite 22, ist State Bank Bidg. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. E. aa, Korsmeyer Co.; Sec., 
Guy C. Harris, Schwartz Paper = 

NEBRASKA, ‘Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 
Pres. G. P. Horn, Standard Oil Co.; mo 

McDonald, Omaha Crockery Co. 
new JERSEY. Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
Pres., - t. ee -" H. Compton 
Shear Co. ; ee. W . van 
as! ington tt 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Chas. R. Parks, Helderberg Cement Co.; 
Sec., Ambrose E, Domser, care G. W. Van 
Sly ke & Horton. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M._ Pres., 
Ira Johnson, Wm. H. Walker & Co.; 
Sec., ioward sia Ferrell, 4th Floor, Erie 
County Ban 

NEW eCaR, New oF ie —New York A.C. M. 
Pres., J. Medler, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. ; "Sec., . H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
Pres., A. Hetherlin, American Wood- 
working Mach. Co.; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 

re oe s A. Cc. M 

acuse—Syracuse A. \ 
H. Co Clark, Merrell-Soule Co.; 

. Staub, Merrell-Soule Co. 
Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., 
George C.’ Moore, Kincaid & Kimball; Sec., 
bi H. McKnight, Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 
NORTH a a & Charlotte—Charlotte A. 
od are. P. Fort, Grinnell Co.; 


. Ezerman, 287 


Sec., a. Young-Cagle Drug Co. 
NORTH CAROLINE Greensboro—Greensboro 
A. C. M. ae - A. Hayes, Justice 
ores Co. ; Sn, 


f Com 
NORTH” (CAROLINA, Wilmington—The East- 
ern Carolina A. C. M. Pres., L. E. Hall, 
Hall & Pearsall, Inc.; Sec.-Megr., Harriss 
Newman, 806 Murchison Bldg. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Wins- 
ten-Salem A. C. M. Pres., W. W. Conrad, 
Vaughn G Co.; Sec.-Treas., D. C 
Crutchfield, P. O. Box 1542. 
NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C M 
Pres., Harry Howland, Fargo Bakery Co.; 
J. N. Jensen, care Manchester Biscuit Co 
NORTH DAKOTA, ae Forks—Grand Forks 
A. C. M. Pres., Fegan, Hotel Daco- 
tah; Sec., S. H. Seed, Congress a S < 
NORTH DAKOTA, Mnot—Minot A 
Pres., C. D. See, Minot Sash & Door ca: 
Sec.,” Ed. A. Seefeldt, Stone Ordean Wells 


‘0. 
OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. ©. M. Pres., 
. Bradford, The Lunkenheimer Co.; 
R. a Byland Citizens National Bank 
& Trus t Bldg. 
OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
J. G. Geddes, Union Trust Co.; Sec., D. W. 
Ca ley, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
OH ”. Columbus—Colvumbus A. C. M. Pres., 
Hershey, Hershey Rice Mfg., Co.; 
Sc." J. P. Fagan, 514 Clinton Bldg. 


S. Brown, care Cham- 


OHTD, Dayton—Dayton A. C, M. Pres., E. 
Sec. MF Kramer Bros. Foundry Co.; 
. F. Nolan, 707 Schwind Bldg. 


ae Recetas A C &. 
Pres., C. M. Howland, Dove Hat Co.; 
+ B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 


OHIO, ‘l\oledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. B. 
Rairdon, Owens Bottle Co.; Sec., George 
B. Cole, National Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., C. Wm. Johnson, Rose & Johnson 
Co.; Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
Nat. Bank Bidg.; H. B. Doyle, Asst. Sec. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
a. & M. Pres., O. B. Tedrick, Liberty 
National Bank; Sec.-Mgr., J. G. York, 713 
Herskowitz Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., 
Walter S. Markham, Goodner-Mitchell Co.; 
Sec., W. A. rt “-, 0 New Wright Bldg. ; 


onapee, eee A. € Mi. Tee, 

Marnock, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co.; 

| ae Foss B. Lewis, Simonds Mfg. Co.; 

Executive Secretary, O . Cote, Pittock 

Block; Corresponding Secretary, E. W. Han- 
son, Pittock Block. 

PEN NOE ANA. Allentown—Lehigh Valley 

M. Pres., E. E. Wallace, porte 
Soci Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sec., J. H 
J. Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry Slutzker, H. Slutzker & Co.; 
Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. 
C. M._ Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; 
Sec., D. S. E. Parthemore, care Moorhead 
Knitting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. 
C. M. Pres., W. H. Sanner. F. S. Love 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., R,. 
Swank Bldg. 

rere. New Castl—New Castle 

c Pres., Thos. F. ag New 
Castic Grocery Co ; Sec., Roy M . Jamison, 
332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia 

|, Pres., A. T. Rickards, H. K. 


Mulford Co.; ; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1011 
Chestnut St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. 
C. M. _Pres., Frank C. Demml er, Demmler 
Bros. Co.; Sec., H. S. Keyser, 1213 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. C. 

Pres., I. s. Brant, Lemon and Frank- 
lin Sts.; Sec., E. H. ‘Adams, Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawanna A. 
C. M. Pres., Chas. Muller, Scranton Lace 
Co.; Sec , N. S. Swisher, Chas. B. Scott Co, 

se a ea Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre 
A. > Pres., E. B. Carr, J. B. Carr 
Biscuit Co.; Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316- 
320 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence A. 
C. M._ Pres., Fred’k S. Sibley, R. I. Hos- 
ital Trust Co.; Sec., C. E. Austin, Jr., 

. H.- Preston & Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., Perry 
Woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
J. P. Abernethy, Emaxee Bldg. 


oe DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls 

Cc. M. res., Tom re Dakota 

Teast & Savings Bank; Sec., M 
Minnehaha Candy Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 


M. Pres. C. P. Morphew, Heron Metal Bed 
Co.; Sec., J. H. McCallum, 809% Borad St. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres., W. "A. DeGroat, Anderson, Dulin-Var- 
nell Co.; ; Sec, R E. Batey, P. O. Box 
780, Knoxville. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 
Pres., L. T. Ford, A. S. Barboro & Co.; 
Sec., J. P. McDonald, 610 Randolph Bldg. ; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys Hess, 610 Ran- 
dolph Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Pres., J. E. Blackman, Phillips & Buttorff 
Hdw. Co.; Acting Sec. << J. B. Sanders, Robt. 
Orr & Co.; Asst. » Miss Mary Bruce, 
326 Stahiman thee 

TEXAS, Amarillo—Amarillo Jobbers & Manu- 
facturers Assn. Pres., E. L. Higinbotham, 

E, Bryant & Co.; Sec., E. B. Sanders, 
Jational Bank of Commerce Bidg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
Ww. Tod, 120 East 4th St.; Sec., Mrs. ’R. L. 
Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
& Be Cohen, nee Dry “— & No- 

. Chance, P. O. Box 


H Coleman, 524 


. Sigrud, 


tion Co.; Sec., R. 
1031. 
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TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Associations. Pres., F. C. Dierks, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.; Sec., Arch. S. Abbey, 
P. O. Box 759. 


TEXAS, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., 
Asst. Sec., M. W. Clark, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. Elbert, Waples-Platter Grocer 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, .P O. Box 218. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., W. 
C. Samuels, The Texas Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Chas. 
deSola, 315 First National Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Reagan Houston, A. B. Brank & Co.; 
Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, Chamber 
of Commerce, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., H. J. 
White, Turner-Coffield Co.; Sec., C. T. Roe- 
buck, R. G. Dun & Co 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 
Pres., C. D. Whitley, care Carroll Brough- 
Robinson & Gates Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John W 
Thomas, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 

Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell-Patterson 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., J. T. Kephart, Smith-Faus 
Drug Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. O. Sheckell, 
1411 Walker National Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. 
CM rie, Se Hayworth, Bristol 
Grocery Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson 
Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. 
Pres., L. P. Mann, J. W. Ould Co.; Sec., 
H. C. Basham, P. O. Box 284. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 

- Pres., W. K. Neville, Old Dominion 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., Aleck Creech, care Har- 
ris, Woodson, Barbee Co.; ; Gen. Mer., Shel- 
= N. Woodard, 221-222 Brokers Exchange 

g. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. 
Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & City 
Bank; Sec., Jo Lane Sterrr, 6th Floor, Law 
Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
J. E. Easter, Easter & Wimmer, Inc.; Sec.- 
ogee H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, 

ne. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., P. T. Padgett, Clyde Equipment 
Co. ; "Sec., E. B. Genung, 507 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
Association. Pres., Gordon, B. L. 
Gordon & Co.; Sec., John D. Meikle; 
718 Realty Bldg.; : F. A. Stoltz, Asst. Sec. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. C. 
M. Pres., W. H. McEwan, Younglove Gro. 
Co.; Sec., ” Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham — Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M Pres., J. E. McMul- 
lin, Bluefield Gro. Co.; Sec., W. P. Ryan, 
Bluefield Bakery, Bluefield, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. 
C. M. Pres., C. D. McCoy, New River 
Coal Co.; Sec. -Treas., A J. Barnhart, Room 
5, Capital City Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
Virginia A. C. M. Pres., Lewis Milam, 


Williams Hdw. Co.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, 
Union Bank Bldg. 


— VIRGINIA, Huntington — Huntington 
Cc. M. Pres., Leon Shackelford, Hunt- 


a Drug Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 
Fourth Ave. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkersburg- 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., E. Toler, 
Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, Ohio; Sec., J. 
L. Longmire, Bradstreet Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
M. Pres., Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch Bros. 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., W. B. Downs, Hazlett 
Bldg., 12th and Main Sts. 


WEST VIRGINIA, omen ilesnee A. 
C. M. Pres., : Hodges, Central Whole- 
sale Grocery Co. ; : .. -Treas., John J. Hyatt, 
Armour & Co. 

wae. Fond. du Lac—Fond du Lac A. 

Pres., F. A. Boyd, Commercial Na- 
aad Bank; Sec., A. P. Baker, Commercial 
National Bank Bidg., Room 9. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association of Green Bay.- Pres., W. 
G. Grimmer, Joannes Bros. Co.; Sec., Chris 
B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. 

Pres., E. N. Kullman, Wadhams Oil 
eas Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer 
g. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., Robert P. Boardman, Oshkosh Sav- 
ings "& Trust Co.; s Sec., Chas. D. Breon, 


Rooms 6-7, 76 Main St. 





























For Security See An 


Every time you turn a lock you are 
recognizing the possibility of prop- 
erty loss. For centuries, the lock has 
been a symbol of property protec- 
tion. It should remind you of the 
most important of all steps to se- 
curity—financial protection in the 
event of the failure of ordinary pre- 
cautionary measures. Let it remind 
you to consult an insurance agent— 
the man who can give you complete 
security. 


The responsible insurance agent will 







Insurance Agent 


give you financial protection against 
loss by all destroyers of security— 
fire, flood, accident, loss, burglary. 


Go to your insurance agent for finan- 
cial protection as you go to your doc- 
tor for advice—to your lawyer for 


eet your banker for coun- 
se e 


The Insurance Company of North 
America and its agents have coun- 
selled, advised and insured property 
owners of America for one hundred 
and thirty-one years. 


Insurance Company of 





BROKERAGE and SERVICE DEPT., FIRE 
122 William St., New York 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


and CASUALTY DEPT., 
122 William St., New York 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


THE CREDIT MONTH 





MARINE DEPT., 
56 Beaver St., New York 
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Even regarded by itself, the quality of great 
financial strength in a fire insurance company, 
is an asset not unappreciated by a policyholder, 
but—when a property owner obtains the policy 
of The Home of New York, he is getting not 
only the strength of “the strongest,” but com- 
bined with it the service and reputation that 
have made The Home—America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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Elbridge G. Snow, President 
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THIS CHART 1S BASED ON 
FIGURES SUPPLIED BY THE 


OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


THE CREDIT MONTHiy 


Thisis Almost Uncanny 


An Amazing Sequel to the “Amazing Chart” 


(Here printed for the first time) 


O insurance advertisement ever caused so 


much discussion as did our ‘Amazing Chart” 
of last November. Its meaning was so plain and 
so grim that underwriting officials, credit men and 
the whole business world were startled into con- 
sciousness of the enormous extent of incendiarism. 
They began to realize its influence on American 
safety. 
Up and down went the curve of business failures 


and up and down in close correspondence, went the 
curve of the insurance loss ratio. When business 
was good, fires fell off—when business was bad, 
burnings increased. 

If this had happened during two or three years it 
might be considered a coincidence, but when it 
continued during the eleven years shown on the 
chart, such an explanation became absurd. 

It wasn’t accidental, it was criminal. 


Now We Shall Prove It! 


ACT 
NA dott 


THE YEAR 1922 


10 191 IMN2 INS 191 IHS 19 1917 19 Y 1920 #921 1922 


—ee BUSINESS FAILURES 
—-— FIRE LOSS RATIO 


Here is a sequel that is almost uncanny; it 
shows the results for 1922. During that year, 
business conditions improving, both curves dipped 
sharply downward from the highest point, as 
was the case in 1914, but this time the rate 
and the extent of the change were closer than 
ever before; in fact, they were practically 
identical. 


(Copyright 1923, Glens Falls Ins. Co.) 


Let us not mince words. It all comes down to this: 

Honest policy-holders are supporting criminals 
with every premium they pay. 

The companies deplore this situation. They 
refuse suspicious applicants and contest suspicious 
claims. But they must have help in detecting 
fraud—help from agents, credit men, officials and 
good citizens generally. 


Moral Hazard is a National Issue 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M. SMALLEY, Secr:tary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Information That Makes Better Credit Men 


If a good job came your way tomorrow, are you 
prepared to hold it down? Could you make a safe 
analysis of a statement? Would you be able to put 
your finger on the authoritative sources of credit 
information? Do you know exactly how and when 
to exercise legal rights—or when to agree to com- 


position? Would you understand the relation of 
economic laws to credit extension? 


These are questions that every good credit man 
must be able to answer. You will find these and 
hundreds of others answered in terms you under- 
stand in the National Institute of Credit Courses 
in “Credits and Collections” and “Basic Econom- 


ics.” These courses are prepared on the lecture, 
problem, study plan—you get real help from them. 


Credit Men and Young Men preparing to enter the 
credit field all over the country have saved their 
employers thousands of dollars and greatly in- 
creased their own salaries through these courses. 
Both are absolutely necessary before you can be- 
come an Associate or Fellow of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. Both are required for Junior and 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Senior Certificate. Both are designed to give prac- 
tical, useful information. 


Start One of Them Today. 
cover twenty weeks. Mailed periodically or 
all at once, as you choose. Each course 4 
individually costs $12.50. Twotaken the / 
same year, the second costs only $7.50, 

or $20.00 for the two. 


Regular courses 4 | 


These Prices Entitle You to 
. z Joun Wuyte, Pu.D., 
membership in the National » Director, 
. ATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Institute of Credit. The / oF CREDIT, 
“<— : » s. 4 41 Park Row, New 
Credit Monthly” is also 5 4 Tox Case, 
included as an adjunct $7 I herewith enclose check (or 
ec money order) in payment of the 
to each course. Make 74  ‘ollowing course (check course de- 
° sired): 
your spare time / {] Credit & Collections. .... $12.50 
° . 4 {] Basic Economics 2 
pay you big div- (] Credit & Collections and Basic 
idends. Mark 


7 Economics 
I understand that this entitles me to pee 

bership in the National Institute of Credit an 
the course / one Year’s subscription to “Credit Monthly.” 
you want. 4 Please send material: 
Mail the 
Coupon 
Today 


[] Weekly [ ] All at once 
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Credit Men of ’96 and 
’ 
of ’23 

T has always been a favorite diver- 

sion among men of mature years to 
compare the men and conditions of the 
older days with those of the new, gen- 
erally with considerable disparagement 
of the latter. 

We do not escape this time honored 
tendency in the National Association of 
Credit Men. We are told that in its 
earlier years the Association was made 
up of men who were principals in their 
business and whose outlook was broad- 
er than the men who today make up 
the Association’s membership. 

Is not this sort of statement made 
without taking into consideration the 
tremendous growth in business opera- 
tions that has marked the years since 
1896, for the handling of which we 
have had to develop a form of orzgan- 
ization differing radically from that of 
the earlier period, an organization 
characterized by well-defined depart- 
ments calling for specialized leader- 
ship? Not a function of business has 
escaped the transformation—finance, 
production, publicity and sales have 
felt the pulse of bigger business de- 
mands; and credits, confronting prcb- 
lems in the way of figures immensely 
larger than had ever before been 
dreamed of, reaching into wider terri- 
tory, facing intense competition, has 
had to fall in line with the demand for 
specialists and experts. 

We can get no clearer illustration 
than we have in the big bank whose 
president and cashier were, so to 
speak, “the whole works” as late 49s 
1896. Without the pretense of a credit 
department or a true credit system, 
these officers handled the credits as 
one of their principle functions. But 
who among us will say that credits 
were more wisely handled then than 
now, and that the man finally respon- 
sible for guiding the credit destinies 
of the bank today has less vision than 
the president and cashier of the earlier 
years who labored under very different 
conditions? 

It may be true that the specialist of 
today has not quite as general a touch 
as the manager of a bank or concern 
of:years ago, but will any deny that 
the better systematizing and the high- 
er departmentizing have given an.abil- 
ity to handle business in its immensity 
which would have been impossible 
under ‘the general methods of thirty 


years ago? With it all, too, has there 
not come a better adaptability to 
changing conditions, a completer mas- 
tery of various phases of business, a 
more studious searching for an under- 
standing of the controlling factors of 
business, and far less of the spirit of 
satisfaction in the way things are being 
done simply because they have for a 
long time been done a certain way? 

Must we not remember that this in- 
tense departmentizing has called for a 
new point of view on the part of busi- 
ness leaders who are recognizing that 
the eye must not disparage the ear he- 
cause it does not furnish the seeiug, 
but that all must work together to 
attain an harmonious and successful 
whole? The departments are now be- 
ginning to recognize the contribution 
of each to all and each is being recog- 
nized as an executive force. 

Although some of the qualities of 
leaders of earlier days may be lacking 
in those of the present, there are being 
developed qualities which .make the 
possessor far better qualified to grasp 
the responsibilities of today than would 
the men whom we picture as proprie- 
tors or bank presidents of thirty or 
forty years ago. 


A Savings Account 
for Hours 


E are reminded by the figures of 

savings bank resources widely 
advertised at this period of the year, 
of what can be accomplished by the 
slow but regular setting aside of “bits” 
of income. Those huge resources do 
not represent brilliant spurts of effort, 
nor strokes of genius nor any unusual 
happenings. They were not set up by 
men and women who promised them- 
selves that they would begin saving 
when some happy event came or a 
longed-for goal was reached. 

As we look at these savings figures, 
it is not the result that should interest 
us so much as the method. These 
great savings accumulations were built 
through system and regularity—quali- 
ties that bring equally telling results 
in other fields. 

Is there not here a suggestion of the 
value of time-saving accumulations? 
Just as there is likely to be something 
wrong with the man who cannot save 
a “bit” of his income, is there not prob- 
ably something wrong with the man 
who never had any time but for the 
immediate details of the day, no time 
to visualize the future, no time to re- 
flect on what is happening for better 
or worse in his business? Everyone 
promises himself that he will some 
day have the time; but the man 
who does not so arrange his day that 
some of it shall be dedicated religiously 
to business study or self study, with 
a view to strengthening methods and 
policies, will soon find himself in a 
treadmill whose operation becomes 
more and more irksome and finally 
hideous. : 

No man needs to organize his day 
more than does the credit man. Let 
him jot down daily for a few weeks 
or months the number of hours or 
minutes he devotes to this or that fra- 
ture of his work. Then, let him make 
a composite of the work of the days 
for the period covered. Let him decide 
carefully whether the composite shows 
a well-balanced day. If it indicates 
that all has gone into details, let him 
undertake to see what he can do to 
reduce the number of minutes devoted 
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to this and that feature of his work 
that he may be able to wrest from his 
work hours those few minutes which 
he shall dedicate to a broader outlook. 

In the interests of a better organized 
day, let us set the time clock on our- 
selves and see what sort of a story it 
tells, and learn how we can best carve 
out those minutes that may be worth 
more to us in a few years than hard 
coin in the bank. 


A Primary Obligation in 
Credit Work 


HERE are few pieces of literature 

of any kind that have been issued 
in such volume as that of the National 
Association of Credit Men under the 
title “The Obligations of the Maker 
and Receiver of an Inquiry in the In- 
terchange of Credit Information.” It 
has come from the press in tens of 
millions of copies. If volume counts 
the message should not have failed. 

Yet after years of persistent educa- 
tion, what is the meaning of such an an- 
alysis as comes from a large national 
distributor whose credit department is 
one of intense activity? One day’s re- 
ceipts of direct inquiries of their credit 
department numbered 531. 

In the circular referred to appears 
in large type this admonition: 

“A STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 

SHOULD ACCOMPANY THE INQUIRY” 

The suggestion should not have been 
necessary. Common courtesy and the 
likelihood of the request receiving bet- 
ter attention would have naturally sug- 
gested the return stamped envelope, and 
yet, 211 of the 531, or 40 per cent., 
neglected to make the stamped en- 
closure. 

The leaflet also clearly _ states 
another obligation of the inquirer—that 
he “accompany his inquiry with an ac- 
curate expression of the reason for 
making jit and also give his experi- 
ence with the account, and if the in- 
quiry be made on a first order so state 
with the amount of the order.” 

Nothing could be clearer than this 
principle, and yet, 279 of the 531 in- 
quiries, or 53 per cent., supplied no re- 
cord as to first order or any other ledg- 
er experience. And of the 21 per cent. 
who gave record of the first order not 
more than half gave actual figures or 
indicated how long the account had 
been sold and the manner of payment. 

Within the past few months, a num- 
ber of large concerns have announced 
the adoption of the policy of neither 
giving nor asking direct information. 
We venture that no such policy would 
anywhere be adopted if the inquiry in 
every case were accompanied with such 
information as is described in the obli- 
gations leaflet. 

When confronted with such ex- 
periences as the house quoted pre- 
sents we are placed in a weak position 
in protesting against the refusal to 
give information. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can keep the sys- 
tem of direct credit interchange clean 
and effective only through the co-opera- 
tion of members individually. It is the 
duty of members to call to the atten- 
tion of the National office breaches of 
the rules governing interchange which 
should be deeply imbedded in the mind 
of every man doing credit work, 
whether he be department head or the 
humblest department worker. 

We have here a primary obligation 
in all credit work. Are we not capable 
of having it observed? : 
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Semi-annual Conference of Branch Managers and Salesmen, Autocar Factory, Ardmore, Pa. 


HE Autocar system of Direct Factory Branches 

in 45 industrial centers, supplemented by 

dealers at other points, gives to every Autocar 

truck owner complete assurance of permanent and 
expert service protection. 


The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


A motor truck is only as good as the service behind it 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Established 1897 


Ardmore, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches operated as The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


New York Newark Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Baltimore Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Brooklyn Schenectady Providence Springfield Allentown Washington Atlanta Dallas Sacramento 
Bronx Syracuse Worcester ew Bedford Wilmington Richmond Indianapolis Los Angeles Oakland 
Albany Fall River Portland Camden AtlanticCity Wheeling Detroit San Diego Stockton 
Jersey City Lawrence New Haven Chester Buffalo Norfolk Cleveland Fresno San José 


A complete line of Autocar trucks—new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities, 1 to 6 tons; chassis prices, $1100 to $4350 





